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HE present paper will try to throw 

light on Hellenistic federal institu- 

tions, particularly of the second 

| century B.c., by means of leagues—the 
| four Macedonian republics and the Lycian 
League—which ordinarily are not given 
adequate consideration in the study of 
Greek political institutions! This ap- 


1They are neglected both in Heinrich Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatsaltertimer (K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Antiquitdten, I, Part III [Tiibingen, 
1913]), and in G. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde 
(Miinchen, 1920-26), Vol. II, edited after Busolt’s 
death by Swoboda. 
E. A. Freeman (History of Federal Government in 
Greece and Italy? (London, 1893], pp. 162-69) gives an 
_ account of the Lycian League, which otherwise is ex- 
' cellent for the time it was written (the sixties of the 
nineteenth century) but is vitiated by the author's 
determination to recognize the existence of no repre- 
sentative assemblies in antiquity. For an interesting 
statement concerning the manner in which Freeman's 
work was affected by the theory of Teutonic origins 
see H. J. Ford, Representative Government (New York, 
1924), pp. 51-57. The brief account of A. H. J. Green- 
idge (A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History 
[London, 1896], pp. 241-42) marks no advance over 
Freeman. 
While the Lycian League frequently is omitted 
from general accounts of Greek political institutions, 
it is included in similar accounts of Roman provincial 
assemblies, such as Paul Guiraud, Les Assemblées 
provinciales dans l’'Empire romain (Paris, 1887), pp. 
41,65; E. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman History (1st 
 Ser.; London, 1910), p. 242, and passim in the chapter 

on “The Provincial Concilia’’; F. F. Abbott and A. C. 

Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Em- 

pire (Princeton, 1926), pp. 164, 166, 169, 170, and 172 
_ in the chapter on ‘Provincial Assemblies.” This is as 
it should be, for the League survived under the Ro- 
_ man Empire. The four Macedonian republics, how- 
_ ver, are not included. This is because it has been held 
| that the republics were dissolved after the revolt of 
» 149 3.c. This point will be discussed below. 


: ; [Cuassican Purnoroay, XL, Apri ,1945] 


proach may throw more light on the sub- 
ject than the discussion of some more 
familiar problem, such as that of the com- 
position of the Achaean synodos. 

In fact, so far as the questions of repre- 
sentation and democracy are concerned, 
the emphasis on the Achaean League 
rather tends to obscure the issue. The 
better-known leagues are enough to show 
that occasionally representative govern- 
ment was adopted, but not to show that 
it was normal. It is known that the gov- 
ernments both of the Boeotian League of 
the time of the Peloponnesian War? and 
of the Thessalian League founded in 194 
B.c.> were representative. On the other 
hand, the Aetolian League, while it had 
a boule or synedrion in which the cities 
were represented in proportion to their 
size, also had a primary assembly which 
met twice a year.‘ Under the circum- 

2 Busolt, op. cit., pp. 1414-21 and esp. 1417-18; cf. 
also R. Cohen, La Gréce et l’hellénisation du monde 


antique (Paris, 1934), pp. 293-94 and 307-8. The 
chief source is Hell. Oz. 11. 


3 Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 242 f.; Busolt, op. ctt., pp. 
1497 f. The date of the founding is sometimes given 
as 196 (Swoboda, op. cit., p. 238), the year in which 
the ten senatorial commissioners came out to co-oper- 
ate with Flamininus in the reorganization of Greece; 
but Livy’s account shows that the arrangements in 
Thessaly are to be dated 194 (Livy xxxiv. 51. 4-6; cf. 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV [1938], 
278 f.). 


4 Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 356-64; Busolt, op. cit., pp. 
1520-26; W. W. Tarn, CAH, VII, 208-9. 
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stances it seems logical enough to say that 
our judgment concerning the importance 
of representative government in Hellenis- 
tic times must depend on whether or not 
it was employed by the Achaean League. 
This was the one league which in import- 
ance ranked with—or even outranked— 
the Aetolian League. Unfortunately, this 
amounts to an effort to clarify obscurum 
per obscurius. It is agreed that the Achae- 
an League had a primary assembly, the 
, synkletos, which met only on special sum- 
mons to deal with certain specific ques- 
tions of unusual importance, while normal 
_ business was transacted by the synodos, 
* which met at regular intervals throughout 
the year. The crux is whether or not the 
synodos was a representative assembly; 
but for this question—unless an entirely 
new approach can be discovered—it 
seems impossible to find a solution which 
will not be attacked relatively soon by a 
competent scholar. Recently a majority 
of scholars held that it was a representa- 
tive body, and it was thus possible to 
maintain that the Achaean League essen- 
tially had a representative government 
with a proviso for referendum on ques- 
tions of war and peace and alliances.' But 
the agreement was not complete. Cary 
held that the synodos at times consisted of 
+ @ representative council and a primary 
assembly and at times only of the former.® 
More recently André Aymard, one of the 
ablest scholars working in the Hellenistic 
field, has devoted an entire book to the 
Achaean assemblies and has argued at 
length that the synodos in theory was a 
primary assembly.’ Since Aymard’s work 

5 This comparison was used by myself in my un- 


published dissertation (Harvard, 1927), p. 337, and 
at about the same time by Tarn, CAH, VII (1928), 
p. 738. 
6M. Cary, A History of the Greek World from 823 to 
146 B.C. (London, 1932), p. 286; cf. his article, M. O. 
B. Caspari, ‘The Parliament of the Achaean League,”’ 
English Historical Review, X XIX (1914), 209-20. 
, 7 Les Assemblées de la Confédération achaienne 
(Bordeaux, 1938). Aymard cites earlier literature so 


has not won general acceptance,® the re- 
sult has been to make the disagreement 
even more marked. Nor do things stand 
much better with democracy. Since the 
Achaean League in the second century 
B.C. was considered democratic, there is a 
danger that ideas of democracy of the 
fifth and fourth centuries will be applied 
to help determine what the institutions 
of the Achaean League must have been.® 
The procedure should be the opposite. 
Before discussing the bearing of democ- 
racy on Achaean institutions, we should 
first discover what democracy meant to 
the citizen and statesman—not to the 
political theorist—of the second century 
B.C. 

The picture changes completely if ade- 
quate attention is given to the Macedoni- 
an republics and the Lycian League. 
Their example, combined with that of 
Thessaly, will show that representative 
government was the normal form of gov- 
ernment in federal states of the second 
century. Moreover, the Thessalian League 
and the four Macedonian republics, since 
they were founded during the century, 
show clearly the ideas concerning federal 
government held by the statesmen and 
constitution-makers of the time. Even 
more important, a study of these states 
and other material will show that, by the 
time Polybius wrote, the connotation of 
the words “democracy” and “democrat- 
ic,” at least as applied to contemporary 
states, had changed. At any rate, when ap- 
plied to federal states, the words no longer 
implied that a democratic government 
must involve a primary assembly corres- 
ponding to the ekklesia of Athens. In fact, 


fully that his book can serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the entire controversy. 

8 See review by Cary, JHS, LIX (1939), 154-55; 
ef. C. A. Robinson, Jr., in The Greek Political Experi- 
ence (Princeton, 1941), p. 105, n. 4. 

*In my review (CP, XXXVI [1941], 406-9) I 
criticized Aymard on this score. 
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Polybius himself spoke of the Macedonian 
republics as democratic and expressed 
himself in such a way that it even seems 
that he regarded this form of government 
as normal for federal states.!° From this 
point of view the present paper may be 
said to attempt to supply, not a study of 
the Achaean synodos, but prolegomena 
for the study of Polybius’ account of the 
Achaean League and for the study of its 
synodos. At the same time it places the 
latter problem in a ‘new perspective. A 
correct account of the Achaean synodos 
remains desirable on account of the im- 
portance of the League, but it should no 
longer be thought of as furnishing the key 
to Hellenistic federal institutions. If it 
should prove that the synodos was a pri- 
mary assembly—though this would be 
surprising in view of the way Polybius 
speaks of Macedonia—this would appear 
as an exception to the normal federal in- 
stitutions of the time. In fact, such preser- 
vation of older institutions would not be 
impossible in a state which had become 
self-conscious and proud of its past." 

In passing it may be noted that the 
Thessalian and Lycian leagues and the 
Macedonian republics are equally impor- 
tant for the study of the koina” of the 
eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. 
They were founded in the Hellenistic Age 
and continued to exist under the Empire. 
This is well known in the case of Thessaly 


10 Pol. xxxi. 2. 12. This passage will be discussed 
below. 


1 The implication that representative government 
was an innovation may come as a surprise when the 
Boeotian League has been cited as an example. The 
league in question, however, was unique and was dis- 
solved at the time of the King’s Peace. Though its ex- 
ample may have had some influence at the time, it is 
ualikely that it influenced later_sympolities. The 
Aetolian League with its primary assembly is more 
likely to be typical of early Hellenistic federalism. The 
use of representative assemblies in symmachies is, of 
course, an entirely different matter. 


"2 It seems better to speak of koina than of provin- 
cial assemblies for the simple reason that the bound- 
aries of the territories of the koina and of the provinces 
did not always coincide. 


and Lycia but is usually overlooked in the 
case of Macedonia. Direct statements and 
statements implying that the four repub- 
lics were dissolved after the revolt of An- 
driscus are so common that it is not neces- 
sary to cite examples. In fact, this re- 
mains the normal opinion, though an in- 
scription proving the continued existence 
of the four republics under the Flavians 
was published over a generation ago.'* The 
inscription, in turn, makes it clear that 
the account in the Acts of the Apostles of 
Paul’s visit to Philippi contains a refer- 
ence to one of these republics or “parts,’’!* 


13 The inscription is given in L’ Année épigraphique, 
1900 (and Rev. arch., XX XVII [1900]), No. 130, where 
it is cited from the edition of Rostovtsew in the Bulle- 
tin de l'Institut russe & Constantinople, Vol IV. Un- 
fortunately, L’ Année épigraphique gives only the bare 
text and the indication that the inscription is from 
Beroea but gives no commentary or information con- 
cerning the date. Consequently, many may have read 
it without realizing its importance. It is cited, how- 
ever, as a Flavian inscription by H. Gaebler (Zeit- 
schrift fir Numismatik, XXIII [1902], 141, n. 2), was 
utilized by Geyer (P.-W., XIV, 767) in his description 
of the institutions of the province of Macedonia and 
by Lake and Cadbury in their discussion of Acts 16:12 
(see below, n. 14), and more recently has been cited 
by myself (Economic Survey, IV, 303 and 443). It can 
be dated with fair accuracy by a reference to the gov- 
ernor, L. Baebius Honoratus (PIR?, I, p. 346, No. 16; 
fasti of the province, P.-W., XIV, 765), who appears 
in an inscription from Nemausus (CIL, XII, 3637) as 
colleague in the consulship of M. Arrecinus Clemens 
II. Since the latter appears to have served as consul 
suffectus for the first time in a.p. 73 (see commentary 
on CIL, XII, 3637, and PIR2, I, p, 209, No. 1072), the 
joint consulship of the two must be dated a few years 
later. 

The preserved part of our inscription begins 
Mjaxedévwv 7d xowdv and contains the following refer- 
ences to two of the ‘“‘parts’’ of Macedonia: cvvedplov 
mparns pepldos and rerdprns pelpidos. The reference to 
the synedrion shows that the four parts did not 
merely continue as administrative districts but re- 
tained their old organs of government. The reference 
to the Macedonian koinon suggests that the latter 
organization was superimposed on the four republics 
(cf. Economic Survey, IV, 452). 

The use of yepls (with the appropriate numeral) 
as a name for one of the republics may at first seem 
strange but is natural enough when it is remembered 
that the republics were, in origin, subdivisions of 
Macedonia. 

14 In Acts 16:12 we find, according to Codex Vati- 
Canus: PiAlrrous, iris éorlvy rpwrn peplios ris Maxedovias rékus, 
xo\wvia. For variant readings and discussions of the 
text see in F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, 
The Acts of the Apostles (London, 1920-33), the criti- 
cal commentary of J. H. Ropes in Vol. III and the 
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as they were called, and supplies an addi- 
tional proof of their survival under the 
Empire. Thus Lycia, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia do not merely illustrate Hellenistic 


further commentary of Lake and H. J. Cadbury 
in connection with the translation in Vol. IV. K. W. 
Clark, Eight American Prazxapostoloi (Chicago, 1941) 
gives no variant which sheds further light on our 
problem. 

The passage as it stands causes difficulty. Yet the 
one point which should be clear is that pepiios must 
mean one of the four ‘‘parts’’ of Macedonia and does 
not mean “‘district’’ or ‘‘region.’’ It is true that in Lid- 
dell-Scott-Jones ‘“‘region, district,’’ is given as one of 
the meanings; but, aside from Acts 16:12, all illustra- 
tions are from Egypt, where the word was used for a 
subdivision of a nome or other territorial unit (Prei- 
sigke, Wérterbuch, s.v.). Hence, in all likelihood, it has 
a similar specialized meaning when applied to a part 
of Macedonia—the meaning found in the inscription 
discussed in n. 13. 

To students of the inscription it will immediately 
occur that, if we can read mpwrns uepidos in Acts 16:12, 
we shall have exactly the same expression as the one 
used in the inscription and the perfectly correct and 
accurate information that Philippi was a city of Mace- 
donia I. According to Livy (xlv. 29. 5-6 and 9), this 
included the district between the Strymon and the 
Nestus rivers and some points east of the Nestus and 
had as its capital Amphipolis. The district between 
the two rivers—and it was in this that Philippi was 
located—remained a part of Macedonia under the 
Empire (see particularily Paul Collart, Philippes 
(Paris, 1937], p. 139, n. 8). The emendation favored 
here was suggested even before the publication of our 
inscription (see especially the commentary of F. Blass, 
Acta apostolorum (Géttingen, 1895], and cf. his Phi- 
lology of the Gospels (London, 1898], pp. 67-69), gives 
the best meaning for the passage, and has indirect 
manuscript support (primae partis in certain manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate). Under the circumstances it 
should be accepted unhesitatingly. It is accepted by 
Collart (op. cit., p. 457, n. 3; cf. also p. 190, n. 1); see 
also J. Schmidt, P.-W., XIX, 2234-35. 

The natural meaning of the passage in the form 
given in Cod. Vat. is that Philippi was the capital of 
a meris of Macedonia. Codex Bezae, reading xedadry 
(capud), makes it the capital of Macedonia. But 
Philippi was the capital neither of Macedonia I nor 
of the province. Hence, if the reading of Cod. Vat. is 
retained, it is necessary to take xpwrn in a looser sense 
and interpret the passage to mean that Philippi was a 
leading city of a meris. This may be true enough but 
is completely pointless. A number of manuscripts read 
xpwrn ris uweplios—probably the most widely accepted 
reading—and Ropes suggests that the omission of the 
article is due to haplography. The introduction of the 
article, if anything, makes the passage more difficult 
to interpret, unless yepis is taken in the looser mean- 
ing of “region, district,’’ for which there seems no 
warrant. 

It seems better to suppose that the correct reading 
is rp&rns pepidos and that the corruption of the text is 
due to dittography (writing zpwrnrns for xpwrns), 
though it must be admitted that this does not account 
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federal institutions at their height but also: 
show what kinds of institutions survived 
into Roman times and were likely to in- 
fluence not only newer koina in the eastern 
provinces but also the provincial assem- 
blies of the western provinces. 

Since the plan is to study federal insti- 
tutions by the comparative method, it 
may be well to specify the extent to which 
it can be employed safely. “The method is 
indispensable for determining the general 
tendencies but, on account of the great 
variety of details, is dangerous when ap- 
plied to the solution of the particular 
points.” Even when the general charac- 
ter of Hellenistic federal institutions has 
been determined, there are likely to be ex- 
ceptions. To give an illustration: while, as 
it will be argued in this paper, there was a 
pronounced tendency in federal states to- 
ward representative government, the 
League of the Magnetes, founded in the 
second century, had both a synedrion and 
an ekklesia," and there is every reason for 
believing that the latter was a primary 
assembly. To be sure, the League was un- 
usual in several respects; it had one pre- 
dominant city, Demetrias, and its terri- 
tory was so small that a primary assembly 
could function at least as well as in Attica. 
Yet an example is an example. On the 
other hand, the examples of Thessaly, the 


for the reading of Cod. Vat. In favor of pars is pri- 
mae partis cited by Ropes as found in«three Vulgate 
manuscripts following the tradition of Languedoc. 
Since there is no parallel in any extant Greek manu- 
script, Ropes regards the reading as of Latin origin. 
Lake and Cadbury, who discuss the passage at length, 
follow Ropes but say that xpa&rns peplios would be 
the more satisfactory reading if it had better manu- 
script authority. To this it can be said that it would 
be surprising if a Western translator or copyist, while 
making a mistake, should produce something so much 
more satisfactory than the original. It is better to sup- 
pose that primae partis is derived from a Greek origi- 
nal. The suggestion that it might be due to Diocle 
tian’s division of Macedonia is not very plausible. 


18 CP, XXXVI (1941), 408; cf. Aymard, op. cits 
pp. 18-20. 


16 7G, LX, 2, 1100 ff.; Busolt, op. cit., pp. 1492 f. 
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four Macedonian republics, and Lycia 
make the case for representation so strong 
that the League of Magnetes appears to 
be the exception which proves the rule. 

It is, of course, impossible to give a full 
account of the leagues in question in the 
present paper. All that can be done is to 
call attention to a few important points. 


The four Macedonian republics!’ were 
founded in 167 B.c. in the very heyday of 
Hellenistic federalism; and, though they 
were founded under Roman supervision, 
it is clear that their governments were 
Greek or, specifically, Hellenistic. The 
chief source is the account of Livy, which, 
in turn, certainly is based on Polybius.'8 
Livy probably shortened his account 
somewhat and in one case added an ex- 
planation of a Greek term. It seems that 
Polybius had given an accurate account 
and used technical terms in contradis- 
tinction to the looseness of his terminol- 
ogy when he speaks about the Achaean 
League. This is what is to be expected. 
When he wrote about Achaea, he took for 
granted an acquaintance with her insti- 
tutions; but when he wrote about the 
Macedonian republics, he was describing 
something new. Moreover, it is unlikely 
that after 167 B.c. many Greeks were in- 
timately acquainted with Macedonia, and 
so an accurate account was called for. 

For the present study the important 
point is that the Macedonian republics 
Were given a representative government 
with a synedrion as the chief organ of gov- 
ernment in each republic. This is indi- 
cated by the statement contained in the 
proclamation by Aemilius Paulus at the 
second meeting of Macedonian leaders 


‘See Tenney Frank, ‘‘Representative Govern- 
ment in the Macedonian Republics,”” CP, IX (1914), 
49-59, and my own account in An Economic Survey, 
IV, 294-99, 

‘s Heinrich Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber 
die Quellen der vierten und fiinften Dekade des Livius 
(Berlin, 1863), pp. 276-77. 


summoned by himself. The statement was 
that “senators, whom they call synedroi,”’ 
were to be elected and that the state was 
to be governed through their delibera- 
tions.!? Undoubtedly, Polybius spoke of 
obtvedpx, and Livy found it necessary to 
explain the word to his readers. Other 
evidence shows that the word is not mere- 
ly descriptive but was the technical term 
employed.”° To students of Greek politi- 
cal institutions of the time the words 
synedrion and synedroi in themselves are 
enough to indicate that the bodies de- 
scribed are representative assemblies.” 
This is further confirmed by Livy’s defini- 
tion. The emphasis throughout his ac- 
count on the division of Macedonia into 
four parts proves that what is being de- 
scribed is not the government of Mace- 
donia as a whole but that of each of the 
four republics.” 

In spite of the complete absence of any 
reference to primary assemblies in the 
description of the government, there may 
still be scholars who share with Freeman** 
the feeling that, even if the evidence does 
not indicate it, primary assemblies must 
have existed. It seems particularly diffi- 
cult to get rid of the idea that the electoral 
assemblies must have been primary.*4 


19 “‘Senatores, quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, 
quorum consilio res publica administraretur’’ (Livy 
fed. Giarratano] xlv. 32. 2). 

20 The inscription discussed in n. 13, though it 
dates from the Flavian period, is conclusive. The use 
of the word by Polybius (xxxi. 2. 12) in another con- 
nection indicates that when he writes about the Mace- 
donian republics he uses precise terminology. 


21 This is fairly certain if the source is competent 
and contemporary (cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones). It would 
not be certain if the source were Plutarch or Pausanias 
(cf. Aymard, op. cit., p. 159, n. 3). 


22 The four republics with their capitals had been 
described in the earlier proclamation by Aemilius 
(Livy xlv. 29). 


23 Op. cit. (in n. 1), passim, 


24 This view colored the otherwise excellent study 
of Tenney Frank. For the existence of popular as- 
semblies he cites (op. cit., p., 50) “‘capita regionum 
ubi concilia fierent’’ (Livy xlv. 29.9) and adds in a 
footnote: ‘‘The reading concilia is}proved correct by 
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This point of view should be completely 
abandoned. For the Lycian League, as 
will be seen below, there is evidence, pre- 
cisely in connection with the electoral as- 
sembly, that it was a representative as- 
sembly, and there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the system goes back at least 
to the second century B.c. For neither the 
Macedonian republics nor the mature 
Lycian League nor the Thessalian League 
of this period is there any evidence for pri- 
mary assemblies. Since both the Aetolian 
and Achaean leagues retained primary as- 
semblies, this is a point of the greatest im- 
portance. It seems to indicate that in the 
second century primary assemblies in 
large federal states were regarded as an 
anachronism, and so, with the exception 
of the League of the Magnetes—which 
also in other respects appears to have been 
unique—such assemblies were omitted 
from the governments of the new leagues 
organized in this century. It was this type 
of federal state—a state with representa- 
tive government—which was to survive 
into Roman times and was to supply a 
model for later koina. 

The Lycian League* has long been 


the words that follow: ibi magistratus creari iussit.’’ 
The implication is that concilia refers to primary as- 
semblies and that electoral assemblies must have been 
primary. With regard to concilia, it is to be noted that, 
aside from the question whether the word is used in a 
technical sense or not, no positive conclusion can be 
based on it, for, as Frank observes (op. cit., p. 49, n. 
2), concilium and consilium are commonly confused in 
manuscripts. 


%* A full account would require a book. Such a 
study would be worth while in spite of the existence 
of two excellent but rather old monographs: G. Fou- 
géres, De Lyciorum communi (Paris, 1898); and Oskar 
Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier (Stuttgart, 1887) (both 
cited hereafter merely by the names of the authors). 
Particularly valuable among the more recent shorter 
accounts are those by Ruge in P.-W., XIII, 2272-82; 
by A. H. M. Jones in The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces (Oxford, 1937) (cited hereafter by the name 
of the author), chapter iii, ‘‘Lycia’’; and by J. Keil in 
CAH, XI (1936), 591-93. The inscriptions—as for so 
many parts of Asia—are none too accessible. Only for 
parts of Lycia have they been collected in TAM (Titu- 
li Asiae Minoris), II. The best collection for a general 
introduction is still the Lycian section of IGR (In- 
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known from theaccount of its institutions 
given by Strabo and early became the ob- 
ject of enthusiastic comment.” Later the 
publication of inscriptions added much 
to our knowledge; but though it has 
solved many problems, it has raised many 
others. Though romantic superlatives 
may no longer be applied to the League, 
it has lost none of its interest. Probably 
most important of all—and least ade- 
quately treated—is the bearing of its in- 
stitutions on the study of Hellenistic 
federalism. 

The general history of the Lycians does 
not concern the present study except in 
so far as it affects the question of the ori- 
gin of the institutions involved. For a 
people which early came into close con- 
tact with the Greeks, the Lycians were 
relatively slow to become Hellenized. 
They borrowed their alphabet from the 
Greeks but used their own language in 
inscriptions in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. Thereafter Greek was used exclu- 
sively,?” but a study of the documents 
leaves the impression that the Lycians 
even then retained national characteris- 
tics and a national pride. The first signs 
of a national, or probably even federal, 
unity came long before their Helleniza- 
tion. Moreover, southwestern Asia Minor 
teemed with koina and unions of cities 


scriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes), LI. 
Other important collections are: Otto Benndorf and 
George Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien (Wien, 
1884) (cited as ‘Reisen, 1’’); Eugen Petersen and 
Felix von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, Milyas, und 
Kibyratis (Wien, 1889) (cited as ‘‘ Reisen, II’’); Rudolf 
Heberdey and Ernst Kalinka, ‘Bericht tiber zwei 
Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien,’’ Denkschriften 


\ der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Classe, 


Vol. XLV, Abh. I (Wien, 1897) (cited as ‘‘Heberdey 
and Kalinka’’). In addition a number of inscriptions 
still are accessible only in periodicals. 


26 Montesquieu remarked: ‘‘S’il falloit donner un 
modéle d'une belle république fédérative, je prendrois 
la république de Lycie” (L'Esprit des lois, ix, 3); ef. 
Freeman, op. cit., pp. 162-63. 


27 TAM, I, pp. 5-8; Jones, p. 100; Deeters, P.-W., 
XIII, 2254. 
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through sympoliteia. This suggests that 
the Lycian federal institutions may not 
have been pure Greek or Hellenistic in 
origin. To anticipate the conclusion sug- 
gested below, it is most likely that the re- 
publican league known to us developed 
in Hellenistic times and can be considered 
fully as much an example of Hellenistic 
federalism as the Thessalian League and 
the Macedonian republics. The impulse 
that led to federation may have been na- 
tive, and there may be Anatolian con- 
tributions to the development of federal- 
ism, but by the third century the Lycians 
and their neighbors were so fully Hellen- 
ized that Anatolian and Hellenistic fed- 
eralism were the same. To give an illus- 
tration: Lycia and the Cibyrate Tetrap- 
olis suggest that there may have been an 
independent local movement toward rep- 
resentation in proportion to population, 
but there was a similar movement in 
Greece, and the two merged in the Hel- 
lenistic Age. 

In dealing with the question of the ori- 
gin of the Lycian League, it is necessary 
to have in mind a few facts concerning the 
history of the Lycians. They, of course, in 
due time came under Persian supremacy. 
For a short time they were members of 
the Delian League and the Athenian Em- 
pire. According to the one extant state- 
ment on the subject,?* they were brought 
over by Cimon during the Eurymedon 
campaign but before the battle. The 
Lycians as a league or unit of some sort 
paid tribute in 447/6 B.c. but ceased to 
pay soon after that date.?® On the basis of 
this evidence one may conjecture that 
their membership lasted a little over 
twenty years. The succeeding period of 
subjection to Persia was marked by the 

* Diod. xi. 60. 4. 


* The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. I, No. 9. iii, 
Contains the entry Avx.or xal ow[red]. The ‘Register’ 
shows the Lycians as “absent from full panel’’ in 
442/1, 441/0, and 440/39 (ef. Jones, p. 98). 


rule of local dynasts and later by that of 
Mausolus and his successors. After the 
conquest of Alexander and various vicis- 
situdes in the early Hellenistic period, the 
country came under the control of the 
Ptolemies and remained subject to them 
down to their conquest by Antiochus III 
in 197 s.c. After her defeat of the latter, 
Rome, in 188, assigned to Rhodes all of 
Lycia—except Telmessus—and Caria as 
far north as to the Maeander.*° The period 
of Rhodian control was one of repeated or 
almost continuous wars. This in 177 
brought a declaration from the Roman 
senate that the Lycians had not been giv- 
en to the Rhodians as a possession but 
rather as friends and allies.*! This was fol- 
lowed ten years later, in connection with 
the humiliation of Rhodes after the Third 
Macedonian War, by the declaration of 
the freedom of the Lycians and Carians.* 

This situation naturally has led to the 
conclusion that the Lycian League origi- 
nated, or at least had its real develop- 
ment, after the liberation of Lycia from 
Rhodian control,** though some ap- 
proaches to unity at an earlier date are 
recognized. Nothing would suit the pur- 
pose of the present paper better than to be 
able to assert that all former unity had 
been dissolved and that the League known 
to us originated in or after 167. This 
would place the Lycian League alongside 
of the Thessalian League and the four 
Macedonian republics as an additional 


30 Pol. xxi. 24. 7; 46. 8; Livy xxxvii. 56. 5, xxxviii. 
39. 13; Appian Syr. 44. The decision was reached by 
the senate in 189; the date given above is that of the 
action of Manlius and the senatorial commission. 

31 Pol. xxv. 4. 5 


32 Some confusion concerning the date of liberation 
has been caused by Livy xliv. 15. 1, where it is placed 
in 169, but Pol. xxx. 5. 12 (ef. Livy xlv. 25. 6) shows 
that it belongs in 167. Recent discussion by D. Magie 
in Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn 
Buckler (Manchester, 1939), p. 172, n. 2. 

338 Treuber, p. 171; G. F. Hill, BMC Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, and Pisidia (1897), p. xxii; Ruge, P.-W., 
XIII, 2275; Jones, p. 101; B. V. Head, Historia nu- 
morum? (Oxford, 1911), p. 693. 
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example of a league organized in the sec- 
ond century. Unfortunately, there is clear 
proof for the existence of the Lycian 
Lea, ue in the Rhodian period. There is 
extant the record of honors bestowed by 
the League between 188 and 181 B.c. upon 
a high Ptolemaic official.*4 In addition, we 
apparently have from the Rhodian period 
one entry in the Panathenaic and several 
in the Coan victory lists, in which the vic- 
tor is described as a Lycian from a certain 
city, as ‘‘Athenaios, the son of Nomios, a 
Lycian from Patara.’’** This was the nor- 
mal method of referring to a citizen of a 
federal state. Also the negotiations of 188 
suggest that a league may have existed. 
Ambassadors from Ilium appealed to the 
senatorial commissions on behalf of the 
Lycians as a whole, and later ambassadors 
of the Lycians were sent to Rhodes.* This 
evidence taken by itself certainly is far 
from conclusive but, combined with the 


34 OGIS, 99. For the date see Dittenberger’s com- 
mentary; cf. E. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty (London, 1927), p. 276. 

36 7G, II?, 2315. 30 (dated after 180; No. 2316 is 
dated about 166/5); Theophil Klee, Zur Geschichte der 
gymnischen Agone an griechischen Festen (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1918), pp. 14-15, List II C. 25, 32, 41, 45. All 
the entries in the Coan lists, according to Klee’s dat- 
ing, belong to the year 182. The date, of course, is 
only approximate. 

A reference to a Lycian, Tlepolemos the son of 
Artapates, occurs also in a Delphic inscription from 
the late third or early second century (G. Daux, 
Delphes [Paris, 1936], p. 517). The mention of a Ptole- 
maios in the same document suggests connections 
with Egypt, and a Lycian in the service of the Ptole- 
mies certainly is a possibility. The name Tlepolemos 
undeniably was common in Lycia (Paus. v. 8. il 
(256 B.c.]; TAM, II, 309; TGR, ILI, Index, p. 568 [ex- 
amples from imperial times]). Daux cites two men by 
the name known from the literary sources, the oppo- 
nent of Agathocles and an ambassador sent by Ptole- 
my VI to Antiochus Epiphanes. Daux is inclined to 
identify the latter with the 'Tlepolemus of the inscrip- 
tion. In my opinion his statement concerning the date 
of the inscription rather favors the earlier of the two. 
Either identification is a pure guess. It is tempting to 
wonder whether the inscription cannot be a little ear- 
lier and whether it does not refer to Tlepolemos the 
son of Artapates who was the priest of Alexander and 
the Theoi Adelphoi in 246/5 (P Petrie, III, 43(2), 
passim; P Soc, It., 385; cf. P Hibeh, I, p. 371). Is it 
possible that he also is identical with the Olympic 
victor of 256 s.c. mentioned by Pausanias? 


6 Pol, xxii. 5. 
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document from the eighties already cited, 
suggests that the Lycian League existed 
at the time and was aided in its early 
struggles against Rhodes by Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes. When later ambassadors were 
sent to Rome by the Xanthians on behalf 
of the Lycians,*’ this need not mean that 
the League had been dissolved—at least, 
not that the dissolution had been recog- 
nized by the Lycians—but rather that 
much of the country had been occupied 
by Rhodes and that Xanthus was the 
center of resistance. The ruling of the 
senate in 177 in favor of the Lycians must 
have strengthened their resolution to 
maintain their organization. 

The early appearance of the League 
suggests that it may have existed before 
the Rhodian period. This, in turn, sug- 
gests that it may have existed in the peri- 
od of the Ptolemaic control. An inscrip- 
tion that may belong to this period has 
already been cited.** There is one addi- 
tional bit of evidence, but one of uncer- 
tain value. Pausanias states that, in the 
one hundred and thirty-first Olympiad 
(256 B.c.), Tlepolemus, a Lycian, was the 
victor in the new contest, the running race 


: for colts.*® This suggests the existence of 


the Lycian League at the time, though 
the entry is not so clear an indication of 
federal citizenship as it would be if the 
name of the victor’s city had been added. 
When “Lycian” stands alone, it may be 
used merely in an ethnic or geographic 
sense. There is the additional difficulty 
that Eusebius has another name for the 
victor. Yet it should be noted that Tle- 
polemus was a common Lycian name. 
Since Pausanias, or his source, probably 
was unaware of this, there is reason to be- 


37 Tbid., xxv. 4, 

38 See n. 35, 2d par. 

39 Paus. v. 8. 11. The same date is given by Afri- 
canus-Eusebius (Eusebius Chron. (Schoene]}, p. 207, 
the Armenian version) but with another name for the 
victor. 
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lieve that the entry is correct. Moreover, 
he or another Lycian Tlepolemus is men- 
tioned in a Delphic inscription.*® Since the 
Ptolemies also for a time controlled the 
League of Islanders, there is no reason for 
assuming that they cannot have per- 
mitted a league to exist in Lycia.“! It is 
true that the Ptolemies probably ex- 
ploited Lycia fiscally as systematically 
as any part of their empire, *? but this, too, 
need not be incompatible with the exist- 
ence of a league. To conclude: What little 
evidence there is shows that the League 
was in existence in the period of Rhodian 
supremacy and in all likelihood during the 
period of Ptolemaic control. Against this 
must be set the fact that numismatists 
date all federal coins of the republican 
league after the liberation of Lycia and 
also place few coins of the cities in the 
period between Alexander and 168 B.c.* 
This dating clearly depends on the inter- 
pretation of the origin of the League. 
Some of the coins dated after 168 may 
well be earlier. Yet even if the date for the 
beginning of certain issues is pushed far- 
ther back, there seems to have been a con- 
siderable period in which few or no coins 
were issued by the Lycians. 

This state of affairs makes it desirable 
to glance at the evidence for unity at an 
earlier date to see if it is possible, as it 
were, to work downward and connect 
with the later Lycian League. Any satis- 
factory account of this earlier period must 
depend largely on the evidence of coins 

40 See n. 35 for the evidence. By contrast, the name 
given in Eusebius, ‘“‘ippokrates filius Thesali,’’ is al- 
most too appropriate for a victor in a horse race. 

41 Cf. Beloch (Griechische Geschichte®, IV, i, (1925), 


396 and n. 2), who takes for granted a continuous ex- 
istence from Persian through Ptolemaic times. 


4M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, 1941), pp. 335-38. 


‘3 See particularly Hill, BMC Lycia, pp. 38 ff.; cf. 
Head, HN?, p. 693. Their dating of the federal coins, 
however, is clearly connected with their theories con- 
cerning the origin of the League (Hill, op. cit., p. xxii; 
Head, loc. cit.). 


and of inscriptions written in the Lycian 
language.‘* Unfortunately, the longer in- 
scriptions defy satisfactory interpreta- 
tion, and the coins give little more than 
names, chiefly of dynasts. These are so 
numerous in the fifth and fourth centuries 
that it seems certain that several were 
contemporary. Some of these appear to 
have been merely local princes, while 
some appear to have extended their con- 
trol over much or all of Lycia so that the 
lesser contemporary princes were their 
vassals or subjects. An obvious example 
is Pericles, who captured Telmessus some- 
time in the fourth century“ and is thought 
to have involved his country in the revolt 
of the satraps in 362.‘ There are also in- 
dications on the coins of a tendency to- 
ward unity. This included not only the 
extensive use of the triskeles on coins is- 
sued by various dynasts but also other 
close similarities between coins issued by 
different dynasts.‘7 Yet the clearest indi- 
cation of unity remains the entry in the 
Athenian tribute list, already noticed. An- 
other phenomenon is that there are a 
number of coins showing the name of a 
city without any indication of the name of 
the dynast. Yet these coins frequently are 
so closely related to the issues of dynasts 
that it is unsafe to conclude that the cities 
had gotten rid of their dynasts and estab- 
lished a completely republican form of 

44 For the coins see particularly Hill, BMC Lycia; 
for the coins of the dynasts, E. Babelon, Traité des 
monnaies grecques et romaines, II, ii (1910), 173-344 
and Pls. XCII-CIV. The inscriptions are published 
in TAM, I (1901). For an introduction to the problem 
of the language see Deeters, P.-W., XIII, 2282-91; a 
brief statement and bibliography is given also by 


Johannes Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmdler 
(1932), pp. 52-54. 

46 Theopompus, FGrH, 115, frag. 103. 

46 Diod. xv. 90. 3 (Pericles not mentioned). Coins 
of Pericles exist, and he is also mentioned in several 
inscriptions. For a sketch of his career with references 
to older literature see Babelon, op. cit., II, ii, 331-34. 
One can only wonder how much of the reconstruction 
is correct. 

47J. P. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, Third Series, 
XVIII (1898), 211 f.; Babelon, op. cit., II, ii, 176. 
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government,** Yet the issue of coins by 
cities suggests that some constitutional 
development was going on and that the 
people were beginning to have a share in 
the government. It is reasonably clear 
that the change from monarchy to repub- 
lican government in Greece frequently 
came slowly and by a process of devolu- 
tion rather than by a sudden revolution. 
Such a development is practically certain 
in the case of Athens, while the govern- 
ment of Sparta shows a similar process, 
which was arrested before kingship was 
completely abolished. Likewise in the 
tribes of Epirus, it seems that prostatai 
appeared first as magistrates that stood 
alongside of the kings. By the time of the 
Peloponnesian War they had completely 
replaced the kings among the Chaonians 
and probably the Thesprotians, while the 
Molossians retained their king‘® but also 
had a prostates®° Among them the com- 
pletion of the republican revolution was 
postponed, and instead there was a curi- 
ous kind of constitutional monarchy. 
There may well have been a similar move- 
ment toward constitutional monarchy 
also in the Lycian cities, and with this 
there may also have been coupled a feder- 
al movement. An argument in favor of 
this can be found in the emergence not 
far from Lycia at a later date of the Ciby- 
rate Tetrapolis, which appears to have 
been a sort of federal state headed by a 
dynast.*! Under the circumstances it 


48 This can probably best be studied with the aid 
of Babelon’s account and plates. Babelon definitely 
classifies also the coins that show merely the name of 
a city with the dynastic coins (cf. his remark, op. cit., 
II, ii, 930). See also the statement of Six: ‘‘Que faut-il 
en conclure sinon que le droit de battre monnaie était 
partagé entre la ville et son stratége ou polemarque, 
qui en faisait usage soit en méme temps, soit l'un 
aprés l'autre, selons les besoins de la guerre ou du 
commerce?"’ (loc. cit.). 

“°Thuc. ii. 80. 5-6. Thucydides mentions the 
mpocrarela Only for Chaonians but speaks of the Thes- 
protians as 4Gacidevro. 

50 Known from the Epirote inscriptions (SGDI, 
1334 ff.). 

51 See pp. 79 f. 


would be important to know the nature of 
the politeia of the Lycians said to have 
been written by Aristotle. Did he merely 
describe the constitutions of Lycian cit- 
ies?55 Or did he describe the federal con- 
stitution of the Lycian League?** No ab- 
solutely certain answer can be given, but 
Aristotle did describe other federal con- 
stitutions, and it is likely that also the 
politeia of the Lycians described by him 
was that of the federal government.® If 
so, it is unlikely that the League was dis- 
solved by Mausolus, as has been sug- 
gested recently.*®° He may, however, have 
gotten rid of the other dynasts, since 
there is no trace of them at a later date. 

The evidence presented does not make 
it possible to give any definite statement 
concerning the origin of the league de- 
scribed by Strabo. The impression left is 
that the Lycians never forgot their ethnic 
unity. It seems practically certain that a 
league existed in the dynastic period and 
that the later republican league. existed 
before 167—in fact. throughout the period 
of Rhodian control and probably also un- 

8: FHG, II, p. 166, from Photius Bibliotheca 161 
(Migne, PG, CIII, 449). 

53 This is the view of Jones (p. 99). 

54 So interpreted by Beloch, op. cit., IV,i, 396, n. 2. 


55 In two cases the fragments (cited from FHG, II, 
102-:77) show that federal constitutions are described. 
These are Arcadia (frag. 91) and Thessaly (frag. 145). 
Both fragments are from Harpocration, and in both 
the expression é rf Kowf ‘Apxddiwy (Oerraddv) rodirele 
is used. In the case in which we have Aristotle's own 
words, he uses an entirely different expression when 
he speaks of the government of the cities in a certain 
district, namely, 4 Kpnrix} wodktrela (frag. 88a = Pol. 
1271 b 20 ff.). Unfortunately, the reference to the 
Lycian politeic comes from Photius’ summary of 4 
collection of excerpts made by Sopater. Under the 
circumstances too much cannot be inferred from the 
particular words used. It may be well to note that the 
five politeiai mentioned are those of the Thessalians, 
Achaeans, Parians, Lycians, and Cians. The natural 
interpretation would be that the politeiai of the Thes- 
salians, Achaeans, and Lycians were federal. More 
over, it has already been noted that the politeia of the 
Thessalians was that of the federal state. ‘The same 
seems to have been true of the Achaeans; there was4 
special account of the politeia of Pellene (frag. 102). 


5¢ Jones, p. 99. 
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der the Ptolemies. Also the example of the 
Chrysaoric League—to be discussed be- 
low—suggests continued existence from 
before and through the period of Rhodian 
control. Some hints at constitutional 
development during the dynastic period 
suggest that the later league may have 
evolved gradually from the former. Yet 
there must have been a considerable 
change and some period of special activi- 
ty. Whenever this was, it came within the 
period after Lycia had been Hellenized 
pretty thoroughly and was in touch with 
Greek political institutions. Nor is the 
period of active development likely to 
have come early in the period when the 
country passed from one Hellenistic ruler 
to another. When it is remembered that 
this had been preceded by subjection to 
Mausolus and the conquest by Alexander, 
it seems more likely that this was a period 
of stagnation and inactivity. The same is 
suggested by the break between the dy- 
nastic and later coinage. Even if our 
knowledge of the history depends on the 
accident of what has been preserved in 
the sources, it may be significant that the 
first great activity known to us of the 
Lycians as a nation in Hellenistic times 
was their opposition to Rhodes. Also one 
feature of their institutions points to de- 
velopment in a period of warfare. This is 
the prominence of military officials in the 
institutions of the League and the pride 
with which these were remembered even 
under the Roman Empire. The inscrip- 
tions mention a strateges—who apparently 
was distinct from the Lyciarch or presi- 
dent of the League*’—a hipparch, a hypo- 
hipparch, and a nauarch. Of course, the 
proximity to Cilicia and the pirate wars 


57 Jones, p. 405, n. 16. He bases his conclusion on 
TGR, III, 739. v, but notes that the reading depends 
on a restoration; to me it seems that JGR, III, 495, is 
equally conclusive, and here the reading is better as- 
sured (ll. 10-13, not 7-8 quoted by Jones). 


meant that there was warfare also after 
167.55 Yet it seems natural to connect 
the development of the League with an 
aroused national consciousness due to 
the opposition against Rhodes. In all like- 
lihood some further changes in detail 
may have been necessary after the libera- 
tion in 167. Another hint of development 
is contained in the name archairesiake 
ekklesia, applied to the assembly. As will 
be shown below, this was a representative 
body, but the word ekklesia is used so 
commonly about primary assemblies that 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Lycian 
ekklesia also had once been a mass meet- 
ing open to all citizens. If so, there is no 
evidence to indicate at what time it was 
transformed into a representative body. 
Again the period of the struggle with 
Rhodes, when it may have been impera- 
tive to have regular meetings with all pos- 
sible cities represented but difficult for 
many to attend, suggests iiself. But this 
is pure conjecture. All that can be demon- 
strated is that, if there was such a change, 
it came before 100 B.c. The examples of 
the Chrysaoric League and the Cibyrate 
Tetrapolis suggest that representative in- 
stitutions developed easily and rapidly in 
this part of Asia Minor. In any case the 
greater part of the development of the 
republican league belongs to the Hellenis- 
tic period. By that time the Lycians were 
sufficiently Hellenized to be reckoned as 
a part of the Greek world; and, even if 
some of the impulse to federalism and 
even some features of the institutions may 


58 Three inscriptions refer to the services of Aich- 
mon, the nauarch (OGIS, 552-54; TAM, II, 264, 265, 
and 319). These have been connected with the cam- 
paigns of Servilius Isauricus (O. Benndorf in Fest- 
schrift zu Otto Hirschfelds sechzigstem Geburtstage [Ber- 
lin, 1903], pp. 75-86; Dittenberger, commentary on 
OGIS, 552; Jones, pp. 105 and 404, n. 14). Kalinka, 
however, argues plausibly that the contents of the in- 
scriptions rather suggest a war carried on by the Lyc- 
ians by themselves (commentary on TAM, II, 264). 
He believes that this took place before the campaigns 
of Servilius. 
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have been non-Greek, Lycian federalism 
can be considered an integral part of Hel- 
lenistic federalism. 

The possibility that Lycian federalism 
may in part be due to a local development 
and may not have been borrowed, lock, 
stock, and barrel, from the Greeks makes 
it desirable to notice some of the institu- 
tions of other organizations in the adjoin- 
ing part of Asia Minor. Here there were 
numerous koina and unions of cities by 
sympoliteia. Two organizations, the Chrys- 
aoric League and the Cibyrate Tetrapolis 
deserve special attention for the light that 
they may throw on Lycian institutions 
and particularly on the use of representa- 
tion in proportion to population. For 
these two organizations, as well as for 
Lycia itself, the chief literary source is 
Strabo. The latter, in turn, quotes Ar- 
temidorus of Ephesus, whose floruit is 
placed about 100 B.c., on the Lycian 
League and concerning the road from 
Physcus in the Rhodian Peraea through 
Caria to Ephesus.5® Artemidorus must 
have had a particularly good knowledge 
of this part of Asia Minor, and it is likely 
that Strabo drew on him not only for 
Lycia but also for the Chrysagric League 
and the Cibyrate Tetrapolis, though the 
account of the dissolution of the latter or- 
ganization at the hands of Murena in 84 
B.c. may have come from a later source. 
This complicates the question of the exact 
period to which various statements apply. 
Strabo frequently gives accounts of re- 
cent history and conditions of his own 
times, but such accounts are relatively 
rare in this particular section of his work, 
though he does have some remarks about 
later developments in Lycia and though 
in connection with Mylasa in Caria he has 
a characteristic statement concerning not- 


59 On Lycia: Strabo xiv. 665; on the roads of Caria, 
etc.: xiv. 663. Artemidorus was one of Strabo’s more 
important sources (Berger in P.-W., II, 1329-30; 
Honigmann, P.-W., IV A, 124-25, s.v., “‘Strabon’’). 


able men of his own time.® This contains 
an account of the sack of the city by La- 
bienus in 40 B.c. and its later recovery. In 
his account of Lycia the list of the six lead- 
ing cities with three “votes” each is at- 
tributed to Artemidorus and is correct for 
his time and not for Strabo’s own time." 
In the description of the functioning of 
the League, however, he distinguishes be- 
tween earlier times, when questions of war 
and peace were discussed by the League, 
and his own times, in which such ques- 
tions normally were left to the Romans. 
There follows the statement that the ex- 
cellent government of the Lycians made 
it possible for them to retain their freedom 
while the pirates were reduced by Servilius 
and Pompey. The settlement by Pompey 


60 Strabo xiv. 659 f. 


61 The six cities are Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra, and Tlos. H. A. Ormerod (‘‘The 
Campaigns of Servilius Isauricus against the Pirates,” 
JRS, XII [1922], 35-56, at 40-41) has pointed out that 
the statement concerning Olympus must apply to the 
period before it was acquired by the pirate prince, 
Zenicetes. When the latter was defeated by Servilius 
(Strabo xiv. 671), Olympus cannot have been returned 
to the Lycian League, for at least a part of its territory 
was later Roman ager publicus (Cic. De lege agrariai. 
5; ii. 50). Otherwise the list probably is correct also 
for Strabo’s time, though the statement made a little 
later that Xanthus was the largest city of Lycia (xiv. 
666) probably is true for the time of Artemidorus 
rather than that of Strabo. The city was sacked by 
Brutus in 42 s.c. (evidence quoted in full in 7A M, II, 
pp. 98-100); and, though it was restored and in all 
likelihood retained its three votes, it is doubtful 
whether it had recovered sufficiently by the time of 
Strabo to be once more the largest city in Lycia. 

Similarly, when Strabo (xiv. 660) speaks of Ceram- 
us as a leading member of the Chrysaoric League, this 
statement, too, may apply to the time of Artemidorus 
(Hans Oppermann, Zeus Panamaros [‘‘Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten,’’ Vol. XIX, 
No. 3 (Giessen, 1924)], pp. 12-13), though the case is 
not entirely clear. Ceramus was given to Stratoniceia 
in 81 B.c. (OGIS, 441), but there is epigraphic evidence 
for the later corporate existence of the city (J HS, XI 
[1890], 121 ff., Nos. 5-7). Either the subjection to 
Stratoniceia was short-lived (Jones, p. 77), or else the 
city was merely made tributary to Stratoniceia and 
did not lose its identity (Mommsen, Hermes, XXVI 
[1891], 145 f.). Since such statements concerning cities 
seem to be derived from Artemidorus, it is probably 
safest to conclude that this is the case here, too, and 
that we do not know the status of the city at the time 
of Strabo. More information concerning Ceramus is 
to be expected from L. Robert in a forthcoming’ vol- 
ume of MAMA. 
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of former pirates at Pompeiopolis and 
Dyme is also mentioned, and in connec- 
tion with the latter city there is a refer- 
ence to its later status as a colony—al- 
most certainly due to Augustus. The im- 
pression is that Strabo had kept up with 
the general development in the country 
and that his description of the institutions 
of the League is correct also for the time 
at which he wrote but that details con- 
cerning the cities go back to Artemidorus. 
This probably is true also of the state- 
ment that there were twenty-three cities 
in the League. This number may not in- 
clude, for instance, the cities added to the 
League when Murena in 84 B.c. dissolved 
the Cibyrate Tetrapolis.* Similarly, the 
brief description of the Chrysaoric League 
appears to be true for Strabo’s own time, 
but it is doubtful whether this is true also 
of the statement that the city of Ceramus 
was one of the leading members.** 

The Chrysaoric League illustrates a 
method by which cities might acquire a 
form of representation in approximate 
proportion to their size, namely, by the 
union of villages that once had had sepa- 
rate representation or by the absorption 
of such villages by neighboring cities. 
Caria teemed with koina centering around 
temples and connected with specific 
cults.** It also had a long tradition of 
unity, but the old center or capital was 
Mylasa,®* where there was a temple of 
Zeus Karios, which was described as a 
sanctuary common to Carians, Mysians, 
and Lydians as early as Herodotus and as 
late as Strabo. The existence of some 
sort of Carian league is attested as early 


® Strabo xiii. 631; see further discussion below. 

63 Cf. n. 61, 2d par. 

64 See particularly Oppermann, Zeus Panamaros. 
This work hereafter will be cited merely by the name 
of the author. 


SE. L. Hicks, JHS, XI (1890), 117. 


86 Herod. i. 171; Strabo xiv. 659. The latter care- 
fully distinguishes between it and other sanctuaries 
which belonged exclusively to the city (té.a ris wédews). 


as 367/6 B.c. by a decree of Mylasa refer- 
ring to an ambassador sent by the Carians 
to the king.*’ The one reference by name to 
the koinon of the Carians probably dates 
from the second or first century B.c., but 
Caria continues to be mentioned in docu- 
ments possibly as late as the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era.** The Carian 
koinon, however, long before this was dis- 
placed by the Chrysaoric League with a 
religious center at the temple of Zeus 
Chrysaoreus in the territory of Stratoni- 
ceia. This temple is described by Strabo 
as the common property of all Carians,*® 
and the epigraphical evidence shows that, 
whether the organization was as extensive 
as Strabo indicates or not, it at least had 
the structure of a sympolity which em- 
braced large parts of the country. This is 
indicated by two references to the ethnos 
of the Chrysaoreis. One of these occurs in 
an Amphictionic decree of ca. 202 B.c.7° 
The other is from Mylasa,” thus indicat- 


67 SIG3, 167. 


68 A religious official, iepiws [cal] Baothéws rod xowvod 
rav Kap[av, is mentioned in the Annual of the British 
School of Athens, XXII (1916-18), 197, No. II. iiy; 
for recent discussion and further literature see Hans 
Volksmann, Phil. Wochenschrift, LIX (1939), 1038— 
40. The honors granted i1é rs Kapias, mentioned in 
TAM, II, 508, must have been voted by this koinon. 
This inscription, overlooked by Oppermann, is enough 
to refute his theory (p. 9) that the name ‘‘Carians”’ 
was replaced in the second century s.c. by ‘“Chry- 
saoreis.’’ However, in the reference to rods é& Kapia 
in one of the invitations to the Panamaric festival 
(BCH, LI [1927], 73, No. 11 = SEG, IV, 247) the 
name may be used in a purely geographic sense. Hatz- 
feld, the editor, is inclined to place the group of docu- 
ments in the first century s.c. (BCH, LI, 73); Roussel 
(ibid., p. 136) favors the time of the Antonines. The 
Zeus Karios of the Panamaric inscriptions (e.g., BCH, 
XII [1888], 250 f., Nos. 23-25; LI, 79, No. 28; 118, 
No. 117 a) is the god of a local temple and is not to be 
connected with the Zeus Karios of Mylasa and con- 
sequently is not evidence for the Carian League and 
its federal cult. Oppermann (p. 85) states that the last 
mention of Zeus Karios is from the first century B.c., 
but BCH, XV, 209, No. 151 dates from Roman im- 
perial times (cf. Hatzfeld, BCH, LI, 81, n. 5). 


69 xiv. 660. 


70 OGIS, 234. The decree belongs to the year of 
Philaitolos (ca. 202/1) (R. Flaceliére, Les Aitoliens a 
Delphes (Paris, 1937], p. 493). 


11 Le B.-W., III, 399. 
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ing that this important Carian center was 
a member and that the Carian and Chry- 
saoric leagues were not hostile to each 
other. To be sure, ethnos, when applied to 
Greeks, was at first used for looser tribal 
groups, but it could also be applied to 
sympolities.” In the present case the ex- 


2 Thus the Lycian League was frequently called 
ethnos as well as koinon (IGR, III, Index, pp. 643 f.), 
and the word was even applied to the koinon of Asia 
(GR, IV, 573, 1226, and 1249). For the use of vos 
concerning the sympolities of Greece see Swoboda, 
Staatsaltertiimer, p. 485, s.v. There probably is a dif- 
ference of meaning which can be rendered by trans- 
lating ethnos as ‘“‘nation’’ and koinon as ‘‘common- 
wealth.’’ The expression rod xo.wod Puxtwy Wvovs (IG, 
VII, 3426, third century after Christ) probably means 
approximately ‘‘the Commonwealth of the Nation of 
the Phocians.’’ Related is the practice of combining 
polis and ethnos in expressions that are meant to cover 
all possible Greek states. The curse attached to the 
old Amphictionic oath as quoted by Aeschines (iii. 
110) contained the words: ef ris rade wapaBalvor modus 
4 ldimrns 4 Gvos,.évayis torw xrrd. Except for individuals, 
every possible offender is either a polis or an ethnos. 
At the time the ethne probably all could be called 
tribes, but when some of them developed into federal 
states, the old expression was retained, and every 
state was either a polis or an ethnos. This was the case 
with the members of the Hellenic League of Antigonus 
Monophthalmus and Demetrius Poliorcetes (IG, IV?, 
1, 68. 78), and a similar classification is seen in an 
Amphictionic decree of the early second century B.c. 
(SIG, 613). See also the examples of similar expres- 
sions, including also dynasts and kings, and the litera- 
ture quoted by Rostovtzeff (op. cit., p. 1439, n. 277). 
Between the Amphictionic oath and the later docu- 
ments cited come similar expressions in Aristotle (Eth. 
Nic. 1094 b 10; Pol. 1284 a 38; Rhet. 1360 b 31, 1388 
b 8), though they do not indicate whether the author 
was conscious of the variety of groupings and organ- 
izations that could be classed as ethne. One passage, 
however, which has caused the commentators consid- 
erable trouble (Pol. 1261 a 28; cf. W. Dittenberger, 
Gott. gel. Anz., 1874, 1376 ff. and the commentaries in 
the Newman and Susemihl-Hicks editions), indicates 
that he did recognize the differences. He has just dis- 
tinguished between a polis and a symmachia on the 
grounds that a polis consists of elements that differ 
from each other while the value of a symmachia de- 
pends on its size even if its elements are similar, for 
the purpose of a symmachia is military aid. Then he 
adds parenthetically that a polis differs from an ethnos 
in like manner (76 rowirw) whenever the people of 
the latter are not scattered in villages but are like the 
Arcadians. It may be presumptuous to offer an inter- 
pretation of a passage which has puzzled specialists so 
long. Yet, when it is remembered that Aristotle wrote 
about the politeia of the Arcadian League (cf. above, 
n. 55), the meaning should be clear. When an ethnos 
had had its villages synoecized and the resulting cities 
organized into a federal state, it differed from a loosely 
organized or unorganized ethnos, became an organiza- 
tion of political strength, and was similar to a sym- 
machy in that the addition of more members added 


istence of a federal citizenship is proved 
by the manner in which Chrysaoreus (also 
Chrysaoreis) is used to designate citizens 
of the League, while the existence of local 
citizenship within the League is shown by 
the frequent occurrence of Xpvcaopeds ad 
(with the name of a city), which is a com- 
mon form for designating citizens of fed- 
eral states. This designation is used from 
ca. 238 B.c. through the first century 
B.c.,73 and its use in connection with vari- 
ous cities indicates that Stratoniceia, 
Alabanda-Antioch, Mylasa, Thera, and 
Alinda belonged to the League.’4 To this 
list Strabo’s account makes it possible to 


to its strength. This one passage should be enough to 
indicate that Aristotle was a close observer of the de- 
velopment of federalism, even if his preserved works 
give little information on the subject. It may be worth 
notice that, long before he wrote, the Achaean League 
had incorporated Calydon (Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 1), so that 
he had had an opportunity to observe the expansion 
of a sympolity by the inclusion of a member outside 
the original ethnic unity. At the same time, the his- 
tory of the Arcadian League offered an excellent illus- 
tration of the manner in which the strength of such an 
organization varied with the membership. The refer- 
ence to a sympolity as an ethnos was very natural. To 
use another illustration, the Aetolians were an ethnos 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War (‘Thuc. iii. 94. 
4) and continued to be so after the later league had 
been organized. Likewise the author of the Hellenica 
Ozyrhynchia twice refers to the Boeotian League as an 
ethnos (11.4, 13.1), 


73 For the evidence see Oppermann, pp. 6-9. In 
this and the following note the Coan victory lists will 
be cited from Theophil Klee, Zur Geschichte des gym- 
nischen Agone an griechischen Festen (Leipzig, 1918). 
Documents dated with a fair degree of certainty are 
as follows: ca. 230 B.c.: Coan list I C. 23 (p. 6). Ca. 
202 B.c.: reference to & réks & Trav ’Avrioxéwy t&v & rob 
Xpvoaopiwy Hveos in an Amphictionic decree (OGIS, 
234; cf. above, n. 70). First half of second century: 
Coan lists II B. 18 (p. 8); II C. 33, 48, 94 (pp. 14-16); 
OGIS, 111; IG, II?, 2313. 42, 54; 2315. 24, 36. Second 
century (less definitely dated): 1G, XII, 5, 977; SEG, 
III, 368, First century: IG, VII, 420. 40; OGIS, 441 
(Senatus consultum de Stratonicensibus); Fouilles de 
Delphes, III, 4, 69 (decree of Daulis). Probably also 
Le B.—-W., III, 399, belongs to this century. In C/G, 
2821 and 2847 from imperial times Xpvuaaopis (-peis) 
probably is a personal name and not an ethnikon (see 
commentary On 2821 and Oppermann, p. 9). 


14 Stratoniceia: Coan lists, I C. 23 (p. 6), II B. 18 
(? p. 8), ILC. 94 (p. 16); OGIS, 441; Fouilles de 
Delphes, III, 4, 69. Alabanda-Antioch: IG, II?, 2313. 54; 
2315. 36; OGIS, 234. Mylasa: Coan list II C. 33, 47; 
TG, Il?, 2315, 24; Le B.—-W., III, 399. Thera: 7G, XII, 
5, 977. Alinda: IG, VII, 420. 
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add Ceramus. When it is remembered 
that these are chance references to mem- 
bers of a League for which there other- 
wise is very little evidence, the list is rath- 
er formidable and suggests that the Chry- 
saoric League had embraced much or 
most of Caria. The later references to 
Caria may mean one of two things, either 
that the older Carian League remained 
but was of little importance or that the 
Chrysaoric League had so completely re- 
placed the older organization that it itself 
sometimes was referred to as Carian. 

For the organization of the League, 
Strabo’s account” is the chief source. He 
states specifically that the temple of Zeus 
Chrysaoreus was common to all Carians 
and that they gathered there both to 
sacrifice and to deliberate on questions 
of general interest, thus indicating that 
the League was concerned with other than 
purely religious questions. His account 
implies that it originally was composed ex- 
clusively of Carian villages, that these 
villages were absorbed by cities which 
thus themselves became members of the 
League, that the villages had possessed 
equality of vote, and that the cities later 
were represented in proportion to the 
number of villages they controlled. What 
he actually states is that those [peoples or 
cities] that have the most villages have 
the greatest number of votes (mpoéxovar 
th Ynow), for instance, the people of Ce- 
ramus. Concerning the Stratoniceians he 
states that they, though they are not 
of the Carian race, have a share in the 
League because they control villages that 
belong to it. That this means that the 
League had been transformed in such a 
way that the cities themselves were looked 
upon as belonging to it is indicated by the 
inscriptions already cited, which refer to 

* xiv. 660. His name for the League is systema, but 


it is not a technical term. He uses it also for the Lycian 
League (xiv. 664 and 665). 


citizens of Stratoniceia and other cities as 
Chrysaorians. The Coan victory lists in- 
dicate that the transformation took place 
as early as the third century B.c., and the 
temporal distribution of the other evi- 
dence shows that the League was not dis- 
solved during the period of subjection un- 
der Rhodes. The lack of any extensive 
evidence for the activities of the League 
and the apparent lack of a federal coinage 
suggest that the Chrysaoric League did 
not become so important politically as did 
the Lycian League. Nevertheless, both 
Strabo and the inscriptions that do exist 
suggest that the League had the form of 
a sympolity. As to representation, the 
villages, as has already been said, seem to 
have possessed equality of vote at the out- 
set, but the absorption of villages by cities 
produced a representation of cities in pro- 
portion to the number of villages they 
controlled. It is unlikely that this was the 
method followed in the Lycian League, 
but the experience of the Chrysaoric 
League may well have helped to cause 
some form of representation in proportion 
to the size of cities to be generally ac- 
cepted in this part of Asia Minor. 

The Cibyrate Tetrapolis, according to 
Strabo,” consisted of Cibyra, Bubon, 
Balbura, and Oenoanda under the rule 
of tyrants, who, however, ruled with mod- 
eration. The last tyrant, Moagetes, was 
deposed by Murena, who gave Balbura 
and Bubon to the Lycian League (84 
B.c.). That Murena incorporated Cibyra 
into Asia is indicated by Strabo’s refer- 
ence to its importance within that prov- 
ince. Nothing is said about the fate of 
Oenoanda, but its later association with 
Lycia suggests that this city also was giv- 
en to the Lycian League. The Moagetes 
mentioned by Strabo appears to have 
been the last of a line of dynasts, of whom 
many bore the same name. The earliest 

16 xiii, 631. 
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Moagetes known ruled at the time of the 
campaign of Manlius Vulso in 189 B.c.7” 
Under his control there was no member 
of the later Tetrapolis except Cibyra, but 
two cities otherwise practically unknown 
—Syleion, or something of the kind, and 
another, of which the name is even more 
uncertain.’ These two, not included by 
name in the later Tetrapolis, either broke 
away from Cibyra or, more likely, were 
absorbed so that their territory is included 
in the extensive territorium assigned by 
Strabo to the city of Cibyra. In connec- 
tion with events of 167, another tyrant, 
Pancrates, is mentioned,” though the ac- 
counts speak of action by the community 
rather than by the tyrant.®° The problem 
is made even more complicated by the 
existence of a fragment of a treaty of alli- 
ance—not mentioned in the literary 
sources but probably to be dated in the 
first half of the second century—in which 
the two contracting parties are the demos 


of the Romans and the demos of the Ciby- 


77 Pol, xxi. 34; Livy xxxviii. 14. 


78 See Ruge, P.-W., III A, 101, s.v. ‘‘Sillyon,’’ No. 
2, and V A, 434, s.v. 4 é» Teyéver rods; Cf. Suppl.-Bd., I, 
60, s.v. ‘‘Alimne.”’ 


79 Pol. xxx. 9. 14. 


80 Pol. xxx. 5. 14-15; 9. 13-18; Livy xlv. 25. 13. 
This action by the community and the fact that the 
city of Cibyra made a treaty of alliance with Rome 
has led to the theory that Strabo has dated the over- 
throw of Moagetes incorrectly and that tyranny had 
been abolished by this time (Dittenberger, commen- 
tary on OGIS, 762; P. M. Meyer, Klio, VIII [1908], 
438). Ruge (P.-W., XI, 375) cites the theory but is 
rather noncommittal. The theory disregards the fact 
that Polyaratus, whose adventures are reported by 
Polybius, is said to have had a special claim on the 
Cibyrates for the reason that the sons of the tyrant, 
Pancrates, had been brought up in his home. This cer- 
tainly implies that the tyrant was still in power and 
sufficiently identified with the city so that a favor to 
him was a favor to the entire community. The expla- 
nation must be that the tyrants had begun to rule 
“with moderation,’’ to use the words of Strabo. An- 
other Moagetes is mentioned in connection with Bu- 
bon (Diod. xxxiii. 5a). Niese (Geschichte der griechi- 
schen und makedonischen Staaten, III [1903], 371, n. 
6) tentatively dates him ca. 145-39 B.c. and, for the 
reason that the name Moagetes belongs to the family 
of Cibyrate tyrants, thinks that the story indicates a 
connection between Bubon and Cibyra. 


rates.*! The most likely explanation seems 
to be that, though there was a family of 
dynasts at Cibyra at least from 189 B.c. to 
the dissolution of the Tetrapolis, the rule 
of the dynast was sufficiently limited or 
constitutional so that—except for the 
events of 189—any action taken was offi- 
cially the action of the community and 
not of the tyrant. Strabo remarks that the 
city of Cibyra had grown strong on ac- 
count of the excellence of its laws and 
states that the Tetrapolis was always 
ruled by tyrants but that they ruled with 
moderation. Strabo almost certainly drew 
on Artemidorus, and there is little reason 
to doubt the accuracy of his account. The 
treaty with Rome probably antedates the 
formation of the Tetrapolis, so that the 
origin of the latter is to be placed in the 
second half of the second century B.c.® 

As already stated, the Tetrapolis, ac- 
cording to Strabo, consisted of Cibyra, 
Bubon, Balbura, and Oenoanda, but, even 
so, it was more than a union of four petty 
cities. There is reason for believing that 
Termessus Minor belonged to the Tetrap- 
olis and shared a “vote” with Oenoan- 
da,** though evidence for the close asso- 
ciation of the two cities with each other 
and of Termessus with Cibyra dates from 
the Empire.** Within the Lycian League 


81 Dittenberger, OGIS, 762. 


82 It may be possible to make a more specific con- 
jecture concerning the relation of the dynast to the 
cities. Later there were large estates in the region be- 
longing to the imperial patrimonium. These may have 
developed from the former estates of the dynasts, 
which first became ager publicus and later the property 
of the emperor (Jones, pp. 75f.). Thus the city of 
Cibyra may have been self-governing but linked in a 
sort of alliance with the dynast who controlled the 
surrounding countryside. When the Tetrapolis was 
formed, the dynast’s relation to the entire organiza- 
tion would be similar. 

83 So Jones, pp. 406-7 (n. 20). 


84 Decrees and dedications commonly contain 
Tepynoctwy trav xpds Olvodvans (IGR, III, 489, 490, 
491, 495, 1505, 1507; BCH, XXIV [1900], 338 ff. 
Nos. 1 and 6; Heberdey and Kalinka, p. 51, No. 68) 
and appear frequently to have been set up at Oeno- 
anda. In fact, though there is ample evidence for the 
corporate existence of Oenoanda, there seems to be 
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the closer union of cities in small sympoli- 
teiai was common, and there may well 
have been a similar union between Oeno- 
anda and Termessus Minor extending 
back at least as far as to the time of the 
Tetrapolis. Similarly, with Cibyra may 
well have been grouped the cities said to 
have been under Moagetes in 189 but not 
heard of later. Whether also in this case 
there was a sort of sympoliteia or whether 
the smaller cities had been completely 
absorbed cannot be known unless epi- 
graphical evidence some day should sup- 
ply the answer. The only further informa- 
tion concerning the organization of the 
Tetrapolis supplied by Strabo is that each 
of the other cities had one vote (Widos), 
Cibyra two. The additional vote of Cibyra 
is justified by the statement that she by 
herself could put in the field 30,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse, an indication—even if 
the numbers are exaggerated—that the 
organization was relatively powerful. 
Thus there is here, too, a certain use of 
representation in proportion to size. 
Equally important is the suggestion that 
the word “vote” is not to be taken too 
literally but that the one and two votes, 
respectively, merely show the relative 
share of the cities in the government and 
burdens of the federation. If there was a 
central executive board in addition to the 
tyrant, it may well have consisted of five 
men, but it is almost certain that there 
must also have been a larger assembly. 

To return to Lycia, the chief problem 
here is that there are two pictures of the 
machinery of the League which at first 
sight do not seem to correspond. The one 


even more evidence on the site for Termessus. JGR, 
III, 489 and No. 1 of the inscriptions cited from BCH 
refer to the establishment of games at Termessus to 
Which not only all Lycians were invited but also, by 
special invitation, the citizens of Termessus (Major) 
in Pamphylia and of Cibyra. This suggests that Ter- 
messus Minor probably had belonged to the Tetrap- 
olis and, furthermore, that the recollections of. the 
old partnership were pleasant. 


picture is contained in the account of 
Strabo, the other is drawn from inscrip- 
tions chiefly of the second century after 
Christ. This immediately: suggests the 
possibility that the League described by 
Strabo was dissolved when Claudius in 
A.D. 43 deprived Lycia of her freedom® 
and that a new federal state was later or- 
ganized. A closer study, however, shows 
that such a conclusion would be overly 
hasty, that there is continuity, and that, 
rightly understood, the two pictures sup- 
plement each other. Strabo’s account® in- 
cludes the description of a federal synedri- 
on in which the cities according to their 
size have one, two, or three Yjdoa or votes, 
that is, are represented in this proportion. 
The inscriptions, on the other hand, men- 
tion no synedrion but contain frequent 
references to a federal boule and a federal 
electoral assembly called the archairesiake 
ekklesia. According to normal Greek us- 
age, ekklesia means a primary assembly. 
Thus the evidence seems to suggest an 
anomalous development, the replacing of 
a Hellenistic representative assembly in 
Roman times with a primary assembly. 
On closer examination the anomaly dis- 
appears, and it is seen that the archairesi- 
ake ekklesia itself was a representative as- 
sembly. Nor was it a mere electoral body, 
but it was also a body that passed decrees. 
Naturally, these decrees normally give no 
indication of the composition of the body. 
A key to this, however, is found in records 
of largesses distributed to members or of 
endowments given to provide for largesses 
in the future. These show that the elector- 
al meetings—undoubtedly meetings of the 
archairesiake ekklesia—were attended by 
archostatai (electors), bouleutai, and feder- 
al magistrates and that the archostatai, 
who seem to be the sole beneficiaries of one 
donation, were the essential members of 


85 Suet. Claud. 25. 3; Dio Cassius lx. 17. 3. 
86 xiv. 664 f. 
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the body.®’ It is also important that no 
special place is given either to former 
magistrates in general or to former high 
priests. Thus the archairesiake ekklesia 
seems to have retained its Hellenistic 
character and not, like western provincial 
assemblies, to have included former high 
priests in addition to elected representa- 
tives. This appearance, however, may 
prove deceptive. 

Archairesiake ekklesia means “electoral 
ekklesia” and archostatai obviously means 
“electors.’”’ Hence the latter clearly are 
the regular members of the archairesiake 
ekklesia.** This is made even more certain 
by the fact that they and the others that 
are to benefit from the gift of Opramoas 
are described as “those that assemble at 
the federal elections of the nation.’’®? It is 
amply clear from the manner in which 
gifts are made for the benefit of special 
groups and from the etymology of the 
word that the archostatai are delegates. 
Thus the Lycian League furnishes an ex- 
ample of an ekklesia which was not a pri- 
mary, but a representative, assembly. 

For the relation of archostatai, bouleutai, 
and officials to each other, there is little to 
go by except common sense and an analy- 
sis of the documents already mentioned. 
The manner in which the archostatai and 
bouleutai are listed separately in connec- 
tion with the donations is enough to show 
that the boule was not a committee chosen 
from among the archostatai but that it was 
selected in some other manner. The ar- 
chairesiake ekklesia, in addition to con- 
ducting elections, passed decrees, which 
frequently—but not always—are desig- 
nated as decrees of this body and the 
boule, while, in addition, there are also de- 


87 See Appen. I. 


88 So Fougéres, p. 56; Keil, CAH, XI, 591; Jones, 
p. 102; cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 


89 rois cuodow els ra Kowa Tod vous dpxapiora (IGR, 


III, 739. v. 111 f.) 
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crees of the boule alone.® It is a reasonable 
conjecture that at elections only the 
archostatai voted and that likewise in the 
passing of decrees the votes for the ek- 
klesia were cast exclusively by them, 
while the boule acted as a probouleutic 
body and prepared the bills in advance, 
even when it is not mentioned in the body 
of the decrees. As for the officials who at- 
tended the meetings, their separate listing 
in the donations proves that they were 
not ex officio either archostatai or bouleutai. 
It is reasonable to suppose that they did 
not have a vote but were present merely 
to report and advise. What little evidence 
is available suggests that the presidency 
neither of the boule nor of the ekklesia fell 
to one of the officials of the year but that 
the chairman was selected from among 
the members." 

The problem of the relation to each 
other of the institutions which appear in the 


90 This is illustrated chiefly by the decrees included 
in IGR, III, 739. Aside from this inscription, relatively 
few federal decrees have been preserved. A very large 
percentage of inscriptions come from monuments re- 
cording honors bestowed on individuals, and on such 
monuments it is common to give the substance of a 
decree without including the formula which indicates 
the precise nature of the decree. For the forms of such 
inscriptions see CP, XXXVIII, 179f. The following 
are decrees of the ekklesia with no indication of the 
participation of the boule: IGR, III, 473 (?), 474, and 
739, docs. 12, 15, 17, 20, and 30. The following are 
joint decrees: 739, docs. 21, 22, 23, and 32. Decrees of 
the boule alone are even more common, and the later 
decrees of 739 belong to this class. These decrees, how- 
ever, contain votes of annual honors already author- 
ized by the ekklesia (cf. Fougéres, pp. 68 and 122). 


9! Chairmen are seldom listed in the decrees, but 
the very fact that they occasionally are mentioned 
suggests that the chairman was not, for instance, the 
high priest, by whom the document was dated. In 
IGR, Ill, 473 the chairman is listed, but the entry is 
not complete. In 474, a decree of the archairesiake 
ekklesia, the chairman is described as a former archi- 
phylaz; thus he had held one of the higher federal 
offices but at the time was not an officeholder. In 704. 
iii B—a decree of the boule—the chairman was Opra- 
moas, the son of Apollonius. If, as is likely, this was 
the famous Opramoas, he had served as high priest 
about a.p. 135, while the decree has been dated 146. 
For works on chronology see Appen. I. R. Heberdey 
(Opramoas [Vienna, 1897], p. 70) places the high 
priesthood in 136; E. Ritterling (‘‘Zur Zeitbestimmung 
einiger Urkunden vom Opramoas-Denkmal,” Rhein. 
Mus., LX XIII [1924], 35-45 at 44 f.), a little earlier. 
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later inscriptions and those which appear 
in Strabo’s description still remains. Not 
so long ago this was pretty much a matter 
of conjecture, though several scholars fa- 
vored continuity and Jones, in particular, 
argued convincingly in favor of it. Re- 
cently the continuity has been proved by 
the discovery that there is a reference to 
bouleutat and archostatai in an inscription 
of the first century B.c.—or, at least, the 
period of independence—the period to 
which the description of Artemidorus- 
Strabo applies.*? This shows that the two 
bodies known from the later inscriptions 
existed at the time, while Strabo speaks 
of only one and calls it a synedrion. This 
word does not occur in inscriptions®* and 
is certainly unofficial. To which body does 
Strabo apply the word? Here there is 
nothing to do but to repeat the statement 
that, as Jones has suggested, Strabo in all 
likelihood is speaking of the archairesiake 
ekklesia and calls it a synedrion in order 
to make clear that it was a representa- 
tive, and not a primary, assembly.** His 
statement that the first task of the syne- 
drion was to elect the Lyciarch and then 
the other magistrates is conclusive. Strabo 


*® 7AM, II, 508, from Pinara; later edition and 
discussion, Larsen, CP, XX XVIII (1943), 177-90 and 
246-55; discussion of the problem of continuity of in- 
stitutions with references to earlier literature, ibid., p. 
247. For further discussion of the date of the inscrip- 
tion see below, Appen. II. 

A further argument can be derived from the ap- 
plication of ekklesia archairetike as early as 4 B.c. to 
the assembly of the koinon of Asia (W. H. Buckler and 
D. M. Robinson, Sardis, Vol. VII, Part I, No. 8, 1. 
76). This, too, was a representative assembly. The 
name probably was borrowed from Lycia. 


%In Le B.-W., ITI, 1221, cvvédpous was restored, 
but a later examination of the stone showed that the 
correct reading was ovve[A]Oodow (Reisen, II, 184, No. 
235; IGR, III, 473). Later, though not a single letter 
was preserved, Pomtow restored [rd auvédpiov ral 
Auxlwv in Delphi, Inventory No. 2631 (Klio, XVIII, 
[1923], 288, No. 216; cf. SEG, II, 269). This, too, cer- 
tainly is incorrect; see the two independent editions 
of Collin (Fouilles de Delphes, III, i, No. 454, with 
addendum, pp. 402f.) and L. Robert (BCH, LII 
[1928], 176 f.), which are in agreement on this point. 


% Jones, p. 102; cf. CP, XX XVIII, 247. 


shows that it was, in addition, a delibera- 
tive body—as it was also later—though 
the determination of the foreign policy 
had largely passed to the Romans. Our 
inscription enables us to complete the pic- 
ture. It shows that a boule also existed at 
the time, and in all likelihood this served 
as a probouleutic body. In addition, the 
distribution of largesses to bouleutai, 
archostatai, and former magistrates shows, 
on the one hand, that the members of the 
ekklesia and the boule were distinct and 
that the bouleutai were not chosen from 
among the archostatai. On the other hand, 
the former magistrates were not members 
of either body. Therefore, the boule did 
not consist of former magistrates serving 
for life but, in all likelihood, was a normal 
Greek boule with members selected to 
serve for short terms. 

What is meant by the statement of 
Strabo that cities had one, two, or three 
votes (~ipor), respectively? The example 
of the Cibyrate Tetrapolis suggests that 
the statement is not to be taken too liter- 
ally but rather that it indicates the pro- 
portion in representation. One might 
imagine Strabo’s saying that each meros 
of the old Boeotian League possessed one 
psephos, when, as we know, it had one 
Boeotarch and sixty bouleutai.* Yet it is 
likely that in one body the number of 
representatives per city actually was one, 
two, or three, and two considerations sug- 
gest that this was in the boule. In the first 
place, since the larger assembly was a 
representative body, the boule must have 
been relatively small. On the other hand, 
it is unlikely that any of the regular mem- 
bers lacked representation in the boule. 
Hence it is natural to conjecture that 
Strabo’s statement is literally true con- 
cerning the boule and that the cities were 
represented in the same proportion, but 
with larger delegations, in the archairesi- 

% Hell. Ox. 11. 
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ake ekklesia. At any rate, it is clear that 
a system of representation in proportion 
to population was employed. The adjust- 
ment of representation cannot have been 
perfect. In fact, the very system of classi- 
fying cities arbitrarily into three classes 
would make this impossible. Nor do we 
know anything about adjustments to pro- 
vide for changes in the population, though 
such adjustments may have been made.°*? 

While TAM, II, 508 thus makes it pos- 
sible to see a continuity between the in- 
stitutions described by Strabo and those 
represented by later inscriptions, a com- 
parison between it and later documents 
also suggests that somewhere in the in- 
tervening period a change had taken 
place. Among the recipients of largesses 
in the earlier document were the former 
magistrates. In the distribution of lar- 
gesses in the second century after Christ, 
these are never mentioned. Now this is 
not a period in which former magistrates 
are likely to have retired into obscurity. 
Undoubtedly, the tendency of the time 
was to produce in the Greek provinces a 
type of municipal government similar to 
that of the western municipalities, in 
which the control fell to a curia con- 
sisting largely of former magistrates hold- 
ing office for life. The offices and the 
curia, in turn, tended to be filled by 
members of a group which formed a 
hereditary aristocracy. In the Greek cities 
the old formula of decrees passed by 


%6 Strabo’s language would also be appropriate if 
the votes of the cities were taken separately, as in the 
synkletos of the Achaean League (Aymard, Les As- 
semblées, p. 377 and n. 6), and if the votes of the cities 
were then weighted in the proportion indicated. Such 
a system, however, would be more appropriate to a 
primary assembly in which it was desired to give 
every city its proper share in the decisions and to 
avoid giving an advantage to cities near the place of 
meeting. 


%7 Conjectures are possible. Thus one may guess 
that every later metropolis acquired three psephoi. If 
so, there must have been at least one adjustment. One 
metropolis was Telmessus (7AM, II, 22), a city not 
included among the six three-vote cities listed by 
Artemidorus. 
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the boule and ekklesia gives the impres- 
sion, at first sight, that the old form of 
local government had been retained. Yet 
back of this fagade may be concealed a 
boule with life-membership and govern- 
ment by a small hereditary group similar 
to those known from the western prov- 
inces. A few cities—among them prob- 
ably the neighboring Rhodes and Strato- 
niceia—retained boulai with short terms, 
but in the provinces of Asia Minor as a 
whole the tendency certainly was toward 
life-membership.®* In Lycia itself bouleu- 
tai of cities served for life.°® It is impos- 
sible to say just when life-tenure was in- 
troduced, but it seems to have been rela- 
tively early. If this was the situation in 
municipal government, it is likely that 
the federal bouleutai also served for life 
and that the former high priests were in- 
cluded among them. For the high priests 
there is, in addition, the example of the 
western provincial assemblies, which con- 
sisted of elected representatives and for- 
mer high priests. Moreover, there is the 
evidence that they were on hand and took 
part in the conduct of business, and in one 
case this points definitely to presence in 
the boule. This is the reference to a former 
high priest serving as chairman of that 

98 See A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexan- 


der to Justinian (Oxford, 1940), chap. xi; retention of 
short terms (ibid., p. 176). 


°° Keil, CAH, XI, 592. As evidence is cited an in- 
scription from Xanthus (7 A M, II, 301; cf. also Reisen, 
II, 38, No. 69, from Myra) distinguishing between 
offices open only to bouleutai and other offices, and the 
classification of the members of the gerousia of Sidyma 
in two groups, bouleutai and demotai (TAM, II, 176). 
To this can be added the expression Bovdevriy ravrap- 
xovra (TAM, II, 382), found in an inscription from 
Xanthus, which certainly must refer to a man who 
served as bouleutes for a long term—or life—and 
meanwhile held at least all offices reserved for bouleu- 
tai. This was a service which deserved honor and ap- 
preciation. Similarly, Opramoas was honored inter alia 
for having held all offices at Rhodiapolis five times 
(TGR, III, 739. xiv. 68-70). The practice, common 
at Xanthus, of referring to the father, and sometimes 
even to more remote ancestors, as bouleutai (TAM, 
II, 301, 303, 304, 305, 308; cf. also Reisen,II, 38, No. 
69), while not absolute proof, suggests that the recog- 
nition of bouleutai as a special class was of long stand- 
ing and well established. 
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body.1°* In addition, there is the evidence 
for the relatively frequent use of former 
high priests as ambassadors in groups!® 
or singly as agents for communicating 
with the governor of the province. In the 
latter cases the title used in our docu- 
ments is Lyciarch,'™ but it is clear that in 
the cases in question the title is applied 
to a former Lyciarch—the title was re- 
tained for life—or high priest, which is the 
same thing. It has been widely held that 
the offices of high priest and Lyciarch 
were distinct and that men commonly 
were elected as Lyciarchs after they had 
served as high priests. It was proved, 
however, over forty years ago, as con- 
vincingly as is possible when we rely pri- 
marily on epigraphical evidence, that the 
two titles are variant titles applied to one 


100 TGR, III, 704. iii B; cf. above, n. 91. 


101 High priests are mentioned as ambassadors 
communicating with governors in IGR, III, 739, docs. 
15 (iv. 79-80), 17 (v. 41), and 20 (vi. 12—13)—all de- 
crees of the archairesiake ekklesia. The use of the plu- 
ral shows that former high priests and not the high 
priest of the year are meant (cf. Fougéres, p. 110). 
They did not, however, have any monopoly on em- 
bassies. The three ambassadors of the League to the 
emperor mentioned in the same inscription (docs. 26, 
40, and 53) do not appear to have served as high 
priests, and we know most of the high priests of the 
period. Among other ambassadors to Rome may be 
mentioned the physician Ameinias, who died at forty- 
nine and who had held every municipal office but ap- 
pears to have held no federal office whatsoever (7'A M, 
II, 147 = JGR, III, 534). Frequent references in JGR, 
III, 739 show that the normal method of communicat- 
ing with the emperor was by transmitting documents 
through the governor. 

12 In JGR, III, 739, docs. 18, 19, and 45, are letters 
of a governor addressed to a Lyciarch, i.e., former 
Lyciarch, for the title was retained for life. In 18 and 
19 it is perfectly clear that the Lyciarch in question is 
not the high priest of the year. One letter (doc. 24) isa 
letter addressed to a high priest, and this is the high 
priest of the year. In JGR, III, 706 there is a reference 
toa letter from a Lyciarch (again not the high priest 
of the year) to the governor and the reply of the gov- 
enor to the Lyciarch. TAM, II, 175 (= IGR, III, 
582; cf. 1515) records the similar service of a Lyciarch 
toa city. This cannot be considered the normal meth- 
od of conducting the correspondence. In JGR, III, 739, 
doc. 14 is a letter addressed to the archairesiake ekkle- 
sia, and docs. 28, 29, 40, 41(?), 42, 43, 44, 49, and 51 
are letters of the governor or the emperor addressed to 
the League. These, undoubtedly, were transmitted to 
the secretary—frequently, but not always, identical 
With the high priest or Lyciarch. A former Lyciarch 
probably was called upon when he was thought to be 
on particularly good terms with the governor. 


and the same office. Unfortunately, the 
view that the two offices were distinct is 
still found in important works, in some 
cases, apparently, because the literature 
on the other side of the question has been 
overlooked.!% 


103 For the theory of the separation of the two 
offices it is enough to refer to Part II, chap. vii, ‘“Ly- 
ciarcham ab augustali Flamine abesse,’’ in Fougéres’s 
book. Later Fougéres changed his mind and argued 
convincingly for their identity in ‘‘Encore le Lyciarche 
et l’Archiéreus des Augustes,’’ Mélanges Perrot (1903), 
pp. 103-8. In this he built upon Theodor Mommsen’s 
palinode on the same subject in ‘‘Volksbeschluss der 
Ephesier zu Ehren des Kaisers Antoninus Pius,”’ 
Jahreshefte des Ost. arch. Inst., III (1900), 1-8, at 5-8. 
The conclusion reached by the two articles is followed 
in OGIS, 556. n. 2, and IGR, III, 487, n. 6, and by 
Lily Ross Taylor in Jackson and Lake, op. cit. (above, 
n. 14), V (1933), 261, in her discussion of the Asiarchs. 
Unfortunately, the view that the Lyciarchate and 
high priesthood were distinct is adopted by Ruge, 
P.-W., XIII, 2279; Keil, CAH, XII, 592; A. N. Sher- 
win-White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939), p. 
239; cf. also J. M. R. Cormack, ‘‘High Priests and 
Macedoniarchs from Beroea,’’ JRS, XX XIII (1943), 
39-4, at 43. 

The most obvious argument for the separation of 
the two offices is the documents (listed immediately 
above in n. 102), which are dated by a high priest and 
mention in the body of the document a Lyciarch bear- 
ing a name different from that of the high priest. How- 
ever, the title of Lyciarch was retained for life, and 
the arguments for the identity of the high priest and 
Lyciarch are so convincing that it is necessary to con- 
clude that the ‘‘Lyciarchs’’ in question were ex-Lyc- 
iarchs. 

Some of the arguments for the identity of the two 
offices are the following: 


1. Documents very seldom mention both titles. This 
would be most surprising if the two offices were dis- 
tinct. Obviously, either title by itself is sufficient to 
indicate the office. Thus in a long genealogical in- 
scription from Oenoanda (IGR, III, 500) ‘‘Lyci- 
arch’’ occurs frequently; ‘‘high priest,’’ never. Yet 
a number of the individuals involved are called 
“high priests’ in other documents. One is G. Julius 
Demosthenes discussed below. Others can be lo- 
cated by checking the inscriptions listed in the 
commentary of No. 500. 

. In some cases where different titles are used in dif- 
ferent documents, the reference is clearly to the 
same office. G. Julius Demosthenes is said in IGR, 
III, 487 to have served as high priest and secretary 
of the Lycian League after having been procurator 
of Sicily and the adjoining islands; in 500. ii. 52-60, 
in the same position in the cursus, he is called Lyci- 
arch. The honors of the Lyciarch Jason are recorded 
in an inscription from Cyaneae (JGR, III, 704). It 
contains, among other things, two decrees passed 
the same day by two different cities. In the decree 
of Myra (ii A) he is first called former high priest 
and secretary and later Lyciarch; in the decree of 
Patara (iiB), heis honored for his performance in the 
Lyciarchate (ueyadoppoctvny, ds’ is éréXecev Avxcapxelas, 
éxedelfaro), which is clearly in the past. The two 
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Thus, in all likelihood, in or by the sec- 
ond century after Christ, the bouleutai 
were given life-tenure and the former 
high priests or Lyciarchs were included 
among them.!°* Certain documents allow 
a little further speculation concerning the 
procedure followed. In two cases promi- 
nent Lycians performed services po ris 
Avxcapxias several years before they were 
elected to that office. This phrase natu- 
rally has been taken as a reference to a 


decrees honor him for the administration of the 
same office but designate it by different names. 
In a decree of Sidyma (TAM, II, 175 = IGR, III, 
582) a decree is dated by the high priest, the decree 
was submitted to the governor, and the reply was 
received éxi rod abrod Avuxiapxov. Fougéres (Mé- 
langes Perrot, p. 106, n. 3) also lists the case of An- 
drobius, who in one document of JGR, III, 739 is 
called high priest (No. 44); in another, Lyciarch 
(No. 45). 

. The high priest is the normal eponymous magis- 
trate. When occasionally the Lyciarch is epony- 
mous, this must be the high priest with a variant 
title, as in 7AM, II, 175 (already discussed) and 
497 (= IGR, III, 604). 
10¢ Also Fougéres (p. 54) conjectures that the bou- 

leutai had life-tenure. 


1% The clearest case is that of Opramoas. In JGR, 
III, 739. xviii. 75 the gift of 55,000 denarii frequently 
mentioned in the inscription is referred to as given xpd 
ris Auxcapxlas. The date is supplied by doc. 18 (v. 57— 
71), which, according to any system of chronology 
suggested, was several years before he served as Lyci- 
arch; for literature on the chronology see Appen. I. 
On the other hand, it was several years after he had 
served as archiphylaz. 

Similarly, Licinnius Longus presented animal 
hunts and gladiatorial combats in his home town xpd 
ris Auxtapxiasin the year of Sacerdos and was honored 
by the League in the year of Viberinus (JGR, III, 492; 
500. iii. 2442). The two high priests are dated by 
Heberdey (Opramoas, p. 69) about a.p. 126 and 127; 
by Ritterling (Rhein. Mus., LX XIII, 40), 115 and 
116. Several years later Licinnius Longus himself 
served as high priest (Heberdey, 133; Ritterling, a 
little earlier). The date depends on JGR, III, 739, 
where [Licinnius] Longus is listed as high priest (No. 
21). The restoration is practically certain, since the 
name of the high priest is fully preserved in JGR, III, 
706. If the presentation of the games is taken as a sum- 
ma honoraria connected with his election as Lyciarch 
and if the distinction between the two offices is main- 
tained, the result is a most unusual career with the 
Lyciarchate preceding the high priesthood by a con- 
siderable number of years. It is much more likely that, 
as in the case of Opramoas, there was an interval of 
several years between the services xpd rijs Auxapxias 
and the actual election to the office of high priest or 
Lyciarch. In 500, following the normal practice of that 
inscription, he is called Lyciarch but not high priest. 
In 706 and 739 he is the eponymous magistrate of the 
yeara rc 'c is called high priest. 
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summa honoraria connected with election 
to the office. However, the fact that a 
period of time intervened between the 
services and the election throws a differ- 
ent light on the matter. The meaning 
must be that the munificence displayed 
was in some way connected with making 
the performer eligible for the office or with 
his admission to the group from which 
Lyciarchs normally were elected. In one 
case the services in question were per- 
formed within the candidate’s own city.” 
It is reasonable to suppose that at the 
time he was elected by his home com- 
munity to membership in the federal 
boule and that the Lyciarchs normally 
were elected from among the bouleutai. 
Thus the old system of representation 
may have been retained with the change 
that a new member was elected only when 
there was a vacancy. In that case the 
time for an ambitious young man to wax 
munificent was when one of the one, two, 
or three members of his home community 
had died or was dying. The listing of fed- 
eral magistrates among recipients of lar- 
gesses alongside of archostatai and bouleu- 
tai may seem to disprove this reconstruc- 
tion, but there undoubtedly were lesser 
federal magistrates who were not mem- 
bers of the boule, and heaven forbid that 
they should be cheated out of their dole. 

This may have been the normal pro- 
cedure, but there can hardly have been 
a law limiting the choice to members of 
the boule. There was one group of Lyci- 
archs who seem to have been elected with- 
out such preliminaries. These were men 
who had attained such prominence in the 
service of the Empire that their fellow- 

106 JGR, III, 500, commentary on iii. 24-25; 576, 
n. 1; TAM, II, 532, commentary. The prepositions 
commonly used in connection with the summa honora- 
ria are brép and dvri (examples of the first: W. Liebe- 
nam, Stddteverwaltung im rémischen Kaiserreiche 
(Leipzig, 1900], p. 65; of the second: L. Robert, BCH, 


LX [1936], 196; of both: A. H. M. Jones, The Greek 
City, p. 359, n. 70). 


107 Licinnius Longus; cf. n. 105 and Appen. I. 
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citizens felt honored by having them 
serve as their highest magistrate,!* and 
it is likely that they, too, after their term 
of office became members for life of the 
boule. They cannot have been. numerous 
enough to upset the balance of that body 
to any great extent. Thus the composition 
of the boule and the entire spirit of the 
government of the Lycian League had 
been radically changed, probably without 
any changes in the constitutional law ex- 
cept introduction of life-membership for 
bouleutai and the granting of life-member- 
ship to those few Lyciarchs who were 
elected without previously having been 
elected to the boule. 

The reconstruction which has been 
given must be considered completely ten- 
tative and subject to revision when addi- 
tional evidence is found. It does seem 
reasonably certain, however, that bouleu- 
tai were given life-tenure and that former 
high priests were members of the boule. 
This is an important illustration of the 
trend of political institutions under the 
Empire. There may have been similar 
changes in other koina, but the exact line 
of transformation would be possible only 
in an organization with a bicameral feder- 
al assembly. When the change was intro- 
duced cannot be determined definitely. 
One possibility is a.p. 43, when Lycia was 
deprived of her freedom by Claudius. But 
this would be rather early for such a 
change. There is some evidence which 
suggests that Lycia was declared free by 
Nero or Galba and then deprived of her 
freedom a second time by Vespasian.!° 
This may be the more likely date for the 
change. 


To summarize the conclusions to be 
drawn concerning the federal institutions 


108 Marcius Titianus, the father-in-law of Licinnius 
Longus and so probably Lyciarch early in the second 
century (IGR, III, 500. iii. 28-32); G. Julius Demos- 
thenes, reign of Trajan (IGR, III, 487 and 500. ii. 53- 
wd ; Tiberius Claudius Agrippinus (7'A M, II, 422-25, 

). 


109 Jones, pp. 106 and 413, n. 21. 


of the second century B.c.: the Macedoni- 
an republics, the Thessalian and Lycian 
leagues, and, in their way, the Chrysaoric 
League and Cibyrate Tetrapolis show that 
in this century representative govern- 
ment was common—one may even say 
normal—in federal states. Thessaly and 
Macedonia are particularly important as 
evidence for the kind of government that 
constitution-makers of the time consid- 
ered natural. Their use of representation 
is all the more significant when it is re- 
membered that these states were relative- 
ly small so that a primary assembly could 
have functioned better than in a state as 
large as, for instance, the Achaean League. ) 
It also appears that in representative 
assemblies the practice of some sort of 
representation in proportion to size was 
commonly adopted. For Macedonia there 
is no evidence available, but this seems to 
be due merely to the omission of any 
statement on this point in Livy’s account. 
The evidence is clear enough for Lycia, 
the Chrysaoric League, and the Cibyrate 
Tetrapolis. To this can be added the 
Aetolian boule and, in all likelihood, the 
Thessalian League."° Since it must be 


110 The evidence is contained in an inscription re- 
cording a vote taken in the synedrion during the reign 
of Tiberius (IG, IX, 2, 261). There were 298 votes 
cast on one side of a question, 31 on the other side, and 
5 invalid votes—a total of 334 votes. Since there can- 
not possibly have been that many cities in Thessaly, 
it is clear that some cities had several representatives, 
and, in light of contemporary institutions, this almost 
certainly means representation in proportion to popu- 
lation. The strength of the movement for proportion 
can be seen by going outside the sympolities to other 
institutions in which equality of representation had 
been traditional. A remark by Aeschines (ii. 116) 
shows that in the fourth century people were talking 
about—and, apparently, complaining of—the equality 
of representation of tribes in the Amphictionic League 
and the equal weight given votes of representatives 
from petty cities and those sent from Sparta and 
Athens. It is well known that Philip II broke with the 
equality of representation used in the older sym- 
machies and introduced proportion into the Hellenic 
League. How persistent the movement was, is illus- 
trated by the effort made in a.p. 125 to adjust repre- 
sentation in the Amphictionic League (Aemilius Bour- 
guet, De rebus Delphicis imperatoriae aetatis capita duo 
(Montepessulano, 1905], pp. 78-80). 

There is no absolute proof but, in view of the lon- 
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taken for granted that there were local 
peculiarities and that all federal constitu- 
tions were not identical, there cannot be 
complete certainty when, as in Macedo- 
nia, evidence is lacking. Yet the evidence 
for other leagues is so strong that the use 
of some kind of proportion can almost be 
taken for granted, and that the burden of 
proof rests rather with those who deny 
than with those who affirm its use. The 
same is true of Roman provincial as- 
semblies, for the Thessalian and Lycian 
leagues survived into imperial times and 
are examples of the kind of federal institu- 
tions known to the organizers of the pro- 
vincial assemblies. The point of view that 
assemblies with proportional representa- 
tion are surprising exceptions to the nor- 
mal rule of equality of representation 
should be abandoned. 

When the manner in which the word 
“democracy”? was applied in the second 
and first centuries B.c. is considered, the 
case for representation becomes even 
_ stronger. In this connection it may be well 
to notice that a number of scholars have 
begun to detect here and there the use of 
“democratic” with a meaning which does 
not correspond to that of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. Thus Roussel! and 
Daux!!? find in Polybius xxii. 8. 6 a con- 
trast between royal and democratic gov- 
ernment, and Daux specifically notices 
that it appears as if the old tripartite 
classification of governments (govern- 
ment by one, by the better, and by the 
demos) has been replaced by a bipartite 


gevity of fundamental arrangements made by the Ro- 
mans, every likelihood that the system of representa- 
tion indicated in our inscription goes back to the or- 
ganization of the League under the supervision of 
Flamininus. There is every likelihood that Caesar’s 
declaration of the freedom of the Thessalians (Appian 
BC ii. 88; Plut. Caesar 48. 1) merely meant the confir- 
mation of existing institutions and that neither he nor 
Augustus introduced any fundamental changes (cf. 
Economic Survey, 1V, 447-48). 


11 BCH, LVI (1932), 28, n. 1. 
112 Delphes, p. 283, n. 4 (On p. 284). 


classification in which the contrast is be- 
tween government by one man and gov- 
ernment by the demos. In plain language, 
any state which is not governed monar- 
chically is democratic. Daux finds the 
same contrast between democracy and 
monarchy implied in an Amphictionic 
decree of 184/3 B.c."8 More recently F. 
W. Walbank has reached the conclusion 
that in this decree “democratic” ‘‘seems 
to be used without any implied contrast 
to ‘oligarchic,’ but almost as a synonym 
for ‘self-governing.’ 4 Likewise, A. H. 
M. Jones in his book, The Greek City from 
Alexander to Justinian, after sketching 
the development of the government of 
cities following the general victory for de- 
mocracy under Alexander and the succes- 
sors,!5 concludes that “democracy had in 
these ways ceased .... to be a living reality 
....and the term democracy came to be 
watered down so that it meant little more 
than constitutional republican govern- 
ment.’’6 The most important evidence 
cited by him is a bilingual dedication by 
the Lycian League in Rome,!” which 
commonly has been placed in the time of 


‘Sulla but which should rather be dated 


soon after 167 B.c."8 In the Greek ver- 
sion, reference is made to the gratitude of 
the League, which has regained riv rarpiov 
dnyoxpariav; the Latin version has resti- 
tuter in maiorum leibert|atem Lucei. Here 
democracy and freedom are equated. 


113 §TG3, 613 A; Daux, op. cit., pp. 281 f. 


114 Philip V of Macedon (Cambridge, 1940), p. 225, 
n. 2. 


115 Chap. x. (pp. 157-69). 

116 Tbid., p. 170; cf. p. 338, n. 27. 

17 CIL,I?, 725 (IG, XIV, 986; JGR, I, 61; Dessau, 31; 
OGIS, 551; E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, 
IV [1940], 140, No. 21). 

8 The dating in the time of Sulla goes back to 
Mommsen in CIL, I, p. 170, in his discussion of the 
date of Nos. 587-89. Of these, our inscription was 589. 
For references to further literature and for arguments 
for the earlier date see D. Magie, ‘‘Rome and the 
City-States of Western Asia Minor from 200 to 133 
B.c.,"’ in Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hep- 


burn Buckler (Manchester, 1939), pp. 161-85 at p. 176, 
n. 1, 
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The change in the meaning of ‘‘democ- 
racy” noted by these scholars applies, of 
course, to statements concerning existing 
forms of government rather than to theo- 
retical and philosophic discussions, in 
which the three fundamental forms of 
government continued to be recognized. 
The failure to distinguish between de- 
mocracy and oligarchy in ordinary lan- 
guage was natural in a period in which de- 
mocracy was the generally accepted form 
of government for cities but in which 
many actually had little faith in democ- 
racy. In such a period, oligarchs would 
continue to prate about democracy and 
either seek to reform it on conservative 
lines, thus producing “the best form of 
democracy,’ or else try to secure the con- 
trol of the state for “the best people”’ 
without introducing any actual changes 
in the constitution. Some such movement 
is recognized by Jones in the period after 
Alexander. I am convinced that a similar 
movement was under way in Athens a 
couple of generations before the interven- 
tion of Antipater and later of Cassander 
led to frank experiments with oligarchy; 
but this may be a little harder to detect. 
The entire subject might well deserve a 
special study, which, however, would be 
a difficult undertaking. Meanwhile, there 
is enough material on hand to make it 
relatively certain that in the second cen- 
tury many states were called ‘‘democrat- 
ic’ which in the late fifth century would 
have been called ‘‘oligarchic,”’ that there 
was a tendency to classify all states not 
under a monarch as democratic, and that 
there was a tendency to identify freedom 
and democracy. Thus a democratic state 
would be any state with republican self- 
government. 

This does not mean that the two words, 
“freedom” and “democracy,” may not 
have stood side by side in documents at 
times, though the examples I have noted 
belong to the third century or the first 


part of the second century."!® On the other 
hand, there are documents in which “‘de- 
mocracy” seems to include “freedom.” 
There is, first and foremost, the Lycian 
dedication already noted. In this the 
Greek text must be considered the origi- 
nal and the Latin, though placed first on 
the stone, a translation.”° When freedom 
had been granted by the Romans, the 
Lycians in expressing their gratitude 
found it sufficient to give thanks for the 
restoration of their ancestral democracy 
without any further reference to freedom; 
and, when this was translated into Latin, 
Snuoxpatia was rendered by _ libertas. 
Then there is the Amphictionic decree in 
which Antiochus III was thanked for pro- 
tecting the democracy and peace of the 
people of Antioch of the Chrysaoric eth- 
nos." There is no further reference to 
freedom; but does anyone doubt that the 
city was ranked as a free city?!” To turn 
to a much later period, there is in Dio 
Cassius a perfect example of the equation 
of democracy and freedom. In his speech 
before Augustus in favor of democracy, 
i.e., the republic, Agrippa is represented 
as referring to the allies and the subjects— 
note the inclusion of subjects—of whom 
some had had democratic government 
from of old and some had been freed by 
the Romans.'!* Thus the two words con- 


119 Autonomia or eleutheria is coupled with demo- 
kratia in the following documents: OGIS, 226.6; 229. 
11-12 and 65; 237. 2; SIG, 591. 34 (ef. ll. 74—75); 
613 A. 19. The corresponding adjectives are coupled 
in OGIS, 222. 16 and SIG, 409. 38-39. All these docu- 
ments belong to the third century except SIG, 591 
and 613 A, which belong to the early second century. 
The latter is the document in which scholars have 
found evidence for the change in meaning of “‘demo- 
cratic.”’ 


120 Jones (The Greek City, p. 338, n. 27) puts it the 
other way and Calls dnyoxparia a translation of ‘‘liber- 
tas.’’ But this is not a Roman document with a Greek 
translation, but rather a Greek document with a Latin 
translation. 

121 OGIS, 234, 21-22: ddr trav Sapoxpariay cai rav elpa- 
vav.... drapvddocer. 

12Jt (Alabanda) is considered autonomous by 
Rostovtzeff (op. cit., III, 1472, n. 44). 

123 Dio Cass. lii. 5. 4: rods cvppaxous robs re darnxdous, rods 
pev dxd wadatod Snuoxparoupévous rods 5’ bp’ judy abrdv Hrev- 
Oe pwpévovs. 
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tinue to be used as they had been used in 
the second century sB.c. Naturally, the 
statement concerning allies and subjects 
seems to envisage particularly conditions 
in the Hellenistic East. The states with 
democratic government from of old were 
those which had republican self-govern- 
ment and were not subject to kings when 
Rome took them over; those freed by 
Rome were the ones which were subject 
to kings before they were “liberated”’ by 
Rome. Dio Cassius may have been af- 
fected, even in his more theoretical treat- 
ment of the state, by the tendency appar- 
ent in the second century B.c. to classify 
all states not governed by monarchs as 
democratic. Of course, in the debate be- 
tween Agrippa and Maecenas, repre- 
sented as staged before Augustus, the 
practical question could be only that of a 
choice between monarchy and republic; 
the question of old-fashioned democracy 
versus oligarchy could hardly be raised. 
Yet it is noticeable that in the entire 
speech of Agrippa the choice is between 
democracy, on the one hand, and mon- 
archy, tyranny, or dynasteia, on the other 
hand, and that the Roman _ republic 
throughout its entire history is consid- 
ered a democracy.'4 This is also in ac- 
cordance with the author’s usage in other 
parts of his work. Democracy and mon- 
archy are contrasted or compared in sev- 
eral passages,’ and dnyoxparia often is 
best translated by “republic.’”” 

The contrast implied in the Greek usage 
between freedom and democracy, on the 


124 The opening words of lii. 1. 1—radra pv & re rH 
Baorrela xal dy rij Snuoxparia rais re duvacrelas.... Kal 
ixpatay of ‘Pwyaior xal érafov—may seem to refer also to 
oligarchy, but it is clear that the dynasteiai refers to 
the rule of leaders in the civil wars, such as Cinna, the 
younger Marius, Sertorius, and Pompey (lii. 13. 2). 
‘The word is applied also in other places to the rule or 
power of Caesar (xlii. 13. 4; xliv. 34. 5, 35.1, 53.5; 
xlv. 41. 3; ef. xlvi. 34. 4). 


125 xliv. 2, 1; xlvii. 42. 3-4; 1.1. 1. 
126 Earnest Cary in the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library”’ 


edition (1914-27) translates thus in xlv. 17. 6, 31. 2, 
36. 2; xivi. 16. 4, 19. 6; lili. 1. 3, and passim, 
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one hand, and monarchy, on the other 
hand, must have helped to prepare the 
way for the special meaning of liberias 
under which freedom could be reconciled 
with subjection to Rome. At times, as in 
the passage of Dio discussed above, not 
only civitates foederatae and civitates liberae 
but subjects in general were spoken of as 
free. Of course, it was not an entirely new 
status to Greeks, for both in the sym- 
machies and in the Hellenistic monarchies 
many free cities must have felt their free- 
dom decidedly curtailed. Similarly, com- 
pulsory membership in a federal state 
could be described as freedom by the 
partisans of that state. Thus Polybius 
speaks of the Achaean soldiers stationed 
at Mantinea—obviously to prevent the 
city from seceding from the Achaean 
League and going over to Cleomenes and 
Sparta—as guarding the freedom and 
safety of the city.””7 Yet the combination 
of freedom with actual control was used 
more extensively by the Romans than by 
their predecessors. It is true that some 
bitter experience at first was necessary to 
teach the Greeks how much subjection 
was combined with the freedom bestowed 
upon them by the Romans. Yet, as long 
as Rome was a republic, it was easy to rec- 
oncile this form of subjection also with 
the meaning that words were assuming in 
Greek. The states under Roman control 
or protection continued to possess local 
self-government and were not subject to 
a king and so were “‘free’’ and ‘“‘democrat- 
ic.” The mere transfer from subjection to 
a king to the control of Rome was an act 
of liberation. This must be the meaning 
implied in the statement that Aristonicus 
occupied Asia, although it had been left 
to the Roman people by the will of Attalus 
and so was supposed to be free.!* Here 


127 Pol, ii, 58. 8. 


128 Aristonicus .... Asiam occupavit, cum testa- 
mento Attali regis legata populo Romano libera esse 
deberet’’ (Livy Epitome lix). 
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the violation of freedom on the part of 
Aristonicus was the mere act of attempt- 
ing to re-establish monarchy. The state- 
ment is from the Epitome of Livy, but the 
words seem to reflect the usage of the sec- 
ond century. Somewhat later the people 
of Ephesus decided to take up the fight 
against Mithradates on behalf of the Ro- 
man hegemony and the common free- 
dom.” Here certainly imép... . ris Kowis 
&evJepias does not refer merely to the 
freedom of civitates liberae in the narrow 
sense but to the freedom enjoyed by all 
states under Roman hegemony as opposed 
to those subject to a monarch. The anti- 
monarchical connotation of libertas has 
been noticed by at least one student of 
Roman thought and institutions.!* It 
occurs not only in statements concerning 
non-Romans but also in statements con- 
cerning Rome!*! and concerning the state 
in general, 182 

Finally, what bearing has the new 
meaning of democracy on representative 
government in federal states? It has al- 
ready been noted that the Lycian League 
claimed to be democratic.'** What is even 
more important, Polybius speaks of the 
four Macedonian republics organized in 
167 as democratic.'*4 The expression he 
uses—dnuoxpatix} Kal ovvedpraxt moXuTeia 
—implies not only republican self-govern- 
ment but also a form of government in 
which a synedrion or representative as- 
sembly was an essential feature. It may 
not be going too far to suggest that ouve- 


29 STG, 742, 12-13. 

130 Wilhelm Kroll, Die Kultur der Ciceronischen 
Zeit (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1933), I, 10-11. 

“Tac, Ann. i. 1. 1: ““Urbem Romam a principio 
reges habuere; libertatem et consulatum L. Brutus 
instituit’’ (cf. Livy ii. 1). 


1 Cic. De rep. ii. 43: “*. .. . libertas, quae non in eo 
est ut iusto utamur domino, sed ut nullo”’ (cf. i. 47). 


83In addition to the inscription discussed above 


(see n. 117) there is a reference to the democracy of 
the Lycians also in TAM, II, 582. 


14 In referring to the events of 164, Polybius re- 
Marks: ovvéiBaive yap rois Maxedévas &n0es Svras dnuoxparixis 
kal ouvedpraxfs wodtrelas oraccdtew mpds adrobs (xxxi. 2. 12). 


dpiaxy) woXcrela Means representative gov- 
ernment—an institution for which it is 
commonly thought that the Greeks had 
no name. In any case, since Polybius is 
speaking of federal states, his comment 
implies that representative government 
was normal in such states. Moreover, he 
writes as though the lack of experience of 
the Macedonians with such a form of gov- 
ernment was something unusual and 
needed to be emphasized. Could Polybius, 
with his Achaean background, have spok- 
en as he did unless he regarded the gov- 
ernment of the Achaean League as essen- 
tially representative? Such considerations 
as this, to be sure, cannot completely set- 
tle the controversy concerning the Achae- 
an synodos, but they at least will help to 
clarify the background against which the 
problem must be studied. 


APPENDIX I 


RECORDS OF GIFTS TO ARCHO- 
STATAI AND OTHERS 


For our knowledge of the composition of 
the archairestake ekklesia, we have to rely—as 
stated above—on records of largesses or en- 
dowments to provide for future largesses. 

The information concerning these gifts is 
derived from inscriptions on monuments 
erected in honor of donors. When endowments 
were created, there must have existed docu- 
ments regulating in detail the administration 
of funds and the distribution of the income. 
These, unfortunately, have not been preserved, 
and references to gifts even in honorific decrees 
cannot be relied upon to give equally full and 
accurate information. This can be seen by 
comparing the various references to the dona- 
tion of Opramoas cited below. From the sec- 
ond century after Christ there are references 
to one direct distribution and to two endow- 
ments. On endowments in general see B. Laum, 
Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémischen 
Antike (2 vols.; Berlin, 1914). Laum lists the 
two endowments but gives no help on our spe- 
cific problems. 

IGR, III, 492 (Laum, No. 164) refers to the 
donation of an endowment of 110,000 denarii 
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made shortly before a.p. 115 by Licinnius 
Longus. The interest was to be used for dis- 
tributions to the archostatai, no doubt at the 
meetings of the archairesiake ekklesia. The in- 
scription is mutilated and the name of the 
donor lost, but it has been restored with cer- 
tainty from JGR, III, 500. Both documents 
date some of the benefactions in the year when 
Sacerdos was high priest of the Lycian League. 
This was dated not later than 126 by R. Heber- 
dey (Opramoas [Wien, 1897], p. 69); but E. 
Ritterling (“Zur Zeitbestimmung einiger Ur- 
kunden vom Opramoas-Denkmal,” Rhein. 
Mus., LX XIII [1924], 35-45) has shown that 
the first group of high priests in the Opramoas 
inscription belong considerably earlier than 
they were placed by Heberdey and that Sacer- 
dos probably belongs to a.p. 115. The dona- 
tion in favor of the archostatat is not included 
in the group of benefactions dated under Sac- 
erdos, comes somewhat earlier in the inscrip- 
tion, and is separated from them by certain 
donations to cities. This implies that the en- 
dowment probably was given in an earlier 
year. 

IGR, Ill, 739 (Laum, No. 148, from the old 
edition by Loewy in Reisen, II) contains nu- 
merous references to a sum of 55,000 denarii 
given by Opramoas about a.p. 130 to be used 
as an endowment to supply money to be dis- 
tributed at the time of the elections to archo- 
statai, bouleutai, federal magistrates, “‘and the 
rest who are accustomed to receive it.” The 
more important entries will be listed below by 
the number of the documents with the section 
and lines of the inscription added in paren- 
theses. 


18. A letter from the governor Sufenas Verus 
to a Lyciarch authorizing the acceptance 
of the gift, the money to constitute a per- 
manent fund and to be administered on 
the terms specified by the donor (v. 57- 
71). This tells nothing of the purpose for 
which the income was to be used but sug- 
gests that there existed an elaborate deed 
drawn up by Opramoas and some decree 
on the subject passed by the federal as- 
sembly, as well as the letter of the gover- 
nor giving his approval to the transaction. 
This letter, if it could be dated exactly, 
would supply also the date of the dona- 


tion. Ritterling (op. cit., p. 43) conjectures 
that Sufenas Verus was governor not ear- 
lier than 124 and not later than 131. 


. A honorific decree of the archatresiake ek- 


klesia, passed soon after the acceptance of 
the gift, mentions it twice. In the prelimi- 
nary statement we are told that the annual 
interest is to be distributed to archostatai, 
bouleutai, federal magistrates, “and the 
rest who are accustomed to receive it’’ (v. 
110-14). In no other entry is the list of 
recipients equally full. In the decree prop- 
er the recipients are given as the archo- 
statai and the rest; neither bowleutai nor 
federal magistrates are specifically men- 
tioned (vi. 27-28). The form of the entries 
shows that distributions of this kind were 
not an innovation. This is known also 
from the slightly earlier gift of Licinnius 
Longus. If this, as the record suggests, was 
made exclusively for the benefit of archo- 
statai, there must have been additional 
older funds, since others were accustomed 
to be included at the time of the distribu- 
tions. 


. Honorifie decree of the Lycian archaire- 


siake ekklesia and boule of the year when 
{Licinnius] Longus (the donor mentioned 
above [cf. n. 105]) was high priest. Again 
the donation is mentioned twice. In the 
first entry it is stated that the distribution 
is to take place in the koinoboulion; as 
recipients, archostatat, federal magistrates, 
and the rest are mentioned (vi. 61-64). Of 
interest here, in addition to the omission 
of bouleutai, is the unusual use of koino- 
boulion concerning the archairesiake ekkle- 
sta or the combination of it with the other 
federal authorities. In the second century 
only archostatai and the rest are mentioned 
as recipients (vi. 78-79). 


. A very elaborate and fulsome honorific de- 


cree of the Lycian archairesiake ekklesia 
passed in 139 when Jason, the son of Nico- 
stratus, was high priest (for the date see 
No. 37 [x, second part, ll. 1 ff.]). Again the 
donation is mentioned twice. In the first 
entry there does not seem to have been 
any detailed enumeration of recipients 
(viii. 75-79); in the second entry archo- 
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statat and the rest are mentioned (ix. 
26-28). 


IGR, II, 473—a honorific decree of the 
Lycian League from the last part of the sec- 
ond century—refers to a largess of two denarii 
each, given by a young man, Troilus, to archo- 
statat, bouleutai, and federal magistrates. The 
approximate date is derived from JGR, ITI, 
468, which shows that Troilus’ brother, Poly- 
deuces, died about a.p. 200 or soon after. The 
decree was probably passed by the archairesi- 
ake ekklesia. 

A glance at the material cited will show 
that, whenever specific groups of recipients are 
mentioned, the archostatai are always men- 
tioned, while the bouleutai and federal magis- 
trates frequently are passed over and merely 
included among “the rest.” In fact, in JGR, 
III, 739, all three groups are specifically men- 
tioned only once (No. 20, first entry); in one 
case the bouleutat are omitted and federal 
magistrates listed (No. 21, first entry), while 
in three cases both bouleutai and federal magis- 
trates are omitted and only archostatai and the 
rest listed (Nos. 20, second entry; 21, second 
entry; 30, second entry). This clearly shows 
that the archostatat were the essential partici- 
pants in the elections, that is, in the meetings 
of the archairesiake ekklesia, and that the 
others were, so to speak, appendages. This is 
indicated by the practice of always listing the 
archostatai first. Even stronger evidence is sup- 
plied by JGR, III, 492, in which only archo- 
statai are listed as recipients. Since there is no 
reference to other recipients whatsoever, it is 
likely that the archostatai exclusively profited 
from the donation of Licinnius Longus and 
that nothing went to bouleutai and magis- 
trates. Yet it is possible that the brevity of the 
entry has caused it to be misleading. It is true 
that it would have been very easy to refer to 

“the rest,” but the use of this expression may 
not yet have been adopted. 

Who were “‘the rest”? who were accustomed 
to profit from the distributions? In all likeli- 
hood they included no one outside the three 
groups, archostatat, bouleutai, and magistrates. 
The expression obviously was used to assure 
that no deserving person was passed over; but, 
80 far, it has been found only once when all 


three groups are mentioned. In JGR, III, 473, 
in which all three groups are listed, the expres- 
sion is not used. As possible candidates for in- 
clusion there are the former magistrates, but 
they were much too many and too important 
to be treated in such a cavalier fashion. It 
seems safe to conclude that in the second cen- 
tury after Christ the former federal magis- 
trates were not, as such, included at the dis- 
tributions. 

In the above discussion, 7AM, II, 508, 
which refers to a largess of 200 drachmas each 
to bouleutat, archostatai, and former magis- 
trates, has been left out of consideration. It 
belongs to a different period (ef. Appen. II). 

Further consideration of the bearing of 
these documents on the composition of the 
archairesiake ekklesia is given above (p. 84). 


APPENDIX II 


THE DATE OF TITULI ASIAE 
MINORIS, I, 508 


On the basis of the forms of letters, Kalinka, 
the editor, is inclined to date the inscription in 
the middle or first part of the first century B.c. 
In my previous discussion (CP, XXXVIII, 
177-90 and 246-55) I accepted this as far as 
epigraphic grounds for dating are concerned 
and merely tried to see whether there was any- 
thing in the contents to contradict or confirm 
this date. There may be some doubt whether 
an inscription on a stone so carelessly carved 
can be dated in this manner. Hence I have 
reluctantly tried to look into the question. 
Since there are few inscriptions from the same 
site—Pinara—inscriptions from neighboring 
cities also, especially Tlos, have been used. 
Inscriptions from TAM, II, will be cited by 
number only. The only material I have been 
able to use is illustrations and commentaries, 
chiefly from this volume. For TAM, II, 508, 
the reproduction in CP (XXXVIII, 180, Fig. 
1) is on a slightly larger scale and so is a little 
easier to use. 

Kalinka’s argument is based on the appar- 
ent occurrence of some examples of early forms 
of nu and sigma; that is, at times = is used in- 
stead of the later form of sigma with the upper 
and lower lines horizontal and parallel, while 
the nu sometimes has the right upright shorter 
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than the left. Most nearly convincing is =, of 
which several examples can be claimed for the 
lower part of the inscription (ll. 15 ff.); but the 
question is whether they are valid examples of 
the early form or merely due to irregularities. 
The claim for genuine examples of an early 
form of nu seems weaker. If there are genuine 
examples of the early forms of the two letters, 
this confirms Kalinka’s dating, or at least 
places the inscription in the first century B.c. 
On the other hand, the use exclusively of the 
later forms would not make a date in that cen- 
tury impossible. Some suspicion concerning 
nu and sigma is aroused by the failure to find 
any examples of the early form of pi with the 
right upright shorter than the left. This letter 
has the advantage that the two forms are dis- 
tinguished, even in illustrations which do not 
render all details accurately. For changes in nu 
and pi, see 597 (Tlos, second and first cen- 
turies) and the commentary on the two docu- 
ments it contains. Of the three letters—nu, pi, 
and sigma—the one to retain its early form the 
longest seems to have been pi. The older form 
of pi and the newer forms of the other two let- 
ters are found in 548, 550-51, 552, 580, 582, 
and 583—all from Tlos. There may be occa- 
sional examples of early forms of the other let- 
ters also, such as some of the nus of 550-51, 
but the early form of pi is more clear and is 
used more consistently. Also in another re- 
spect 550-51 is troublesome. It contains a long 
list of contributors and contributions for the 
construction of the theater. The letter forms 
suggest a relatively early date. The same is 
true of the names in so far as they contain 
only one Roman name; but this name, Gaius 
Iulius Iucundus, suggests a date in the last 
part of the first century B.c. at the earliest. 
The first line of the document, however—oide 
eboeBas Staxeluevor rpds Tods DeBac[rob’s—sug- 
gests a date under the Empire; but, in view of 
the early and extensive use of Sebastos in 
Lycia, it would seem possible that the word 
refers to Augustus and the members of his 
family. JGR, III, 720 apparently refers to 
Livia as Julia Thea Sebaste during the lifetime 
of Tiberius. It is published as found “in Grana- 
riis Hadriani” at Myra, but it seems natural 
rather to connect it with the dedications to 

Augustus and Agrippa (JGR, III, 719), simi- 


larly described but said by St(udniczka) to 
have been found in a near-by wall and to indi- 
cate by their writing a date earlier than Hadri- 
an (Reisen, II, 48, Nos. 78 and 79). This, in 
turn, suggests that a festival to Livia estab- 
lished at Tlos by the Lycian League (TAM, 
II, 549) may belong to the reign of Tiberius 
rather than to that of Claudius as the editor 
conjectures. The choice of Tlos as the site may 
mean that the city already was known for its 
reverence of the Sebastoi. Reisen, II, Nos. 78 
and 79, show the early form of pi, which thus 
could be used as late as the reign of Augustus. 
In view of these considerations, it seems that 
Kalinka probably is right in dating 550-51 in 
the last part of the first century B.c., though 
it might also belong in the first part of the 
first century after Christ but hardly later. On 
the other hand, the later form of pi is found in 
two inscriptions from Tlos of the first century 
B.c. (595 and 597b). Of these, 595 has been 
dated in the first half of the century on proso- 
pographic grounds. As further illustrations of 
variations in usage, two documents from the 
dictatorship of Sulla from sites a little farther 
removed can be mentioned. The Senatus con- 
sultum de Tabenis has the newer forms for all 
three letters (cf. MAMA, VI, Pl. 28, No. 162); 
the Senatus consultum de Stratonicensibus, the 
older form of pi. Dittenberger (commentary 
on OGIS, 441) lists the newer form of sigma; 
but, though this predominates, at least the 
line drawings of fragments in Reisen, I (p. 155, 
Nos. 131 and 133), show some examples which 
approach the older form as much as those in 
508. To repeat: the conclusion of this ama- 
teurish investigation is that the use in 508 of 
the later form of pi throws doubt on the pres- 
ence of genuine early forms of nu and sigma. 
On the other hand, the use of the later forms 
would neither confirm nor refute a date in the 
first century B.c. 

Also omega calls for notice and fortunately 
gives better results. The line drawing in the 
earlier edition by Heberdey and. Kalinka (p. 
21, No. 7) shows a circle with two short lines 
to the left and right below it. The later draw- 
ing in TAM, II shows a variety of forms. Most 
frequently used is a circle with a continuous 
line under it (ll. 4, 18, 22 [twice], 24, 25, 26), 
but there are three examples with two short 
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lines (Il. 15, 24, 25). The form with a continu- 
ous line is found in 595 and 597 b (Tlos) of the 
first century B.c. and 420 (Patara) from the 
reign of Tiberius, but it occurs also in later in- 
scriptions, as in 59 and 124 (Telmessus) and, 
in a modified form, in 488 (Patara). In the mid- 
die of the second century after Christ it was 
used at Rhodiapolis in an inscription in which 
Opramoas honored his father (Reisen, II, 134, 
No. 164), though an entirely different form was 
used in the large Opramoas inscription. It does 
not seem to have been used extensively. The 
form with two short lines is even rarer. The 
closest parallel I have noted is in 185 (Sidyma) 
from the reign of Trajan;!*5 in 478 (Xanthus) 
the proportions are different. In 508 the circle 
with two lines probably should be considered 
not a distinct form but a variant of the one 
with a continuous line. However, a distinct 
form is to be. recognized in the peculiar omega 
shown once in line 26. This is a broader letter, 
a sort of flattened circle not quite closed at the 
bottom and with the ends of the line curving 
in and up. This occurs at Pinara itself during 
the reign of Hadrian (505), is common in rela- 
tively late inscriptions at Tlos (e.g., 602, 619, 
620, 629, 630, 631, 632), and seems to have 
been used, for instance, in the large Opramoas 
inscription (Reisen, II, 82-101; Heberdey, op. 
cit.).!88 On the other hand, it is used at Tlos 
also in an inscription (625) concerning which 
the editor remarks: “Titulus I. saeculo a. Chr. 
inscriptus esse potest,” and at Sidyma under 
Claudius (178). It may be noted that one of 
the similar forms—common later—with a line 
or two lines under it, occurs at Patara in the 
first century B.c. (473). It is possible that 508 
has still another form in line 19. Here it is true 
that traits may have been obliterated, but the 
form shown can easily have been developed 
from the second-century form illustrated in 
the commentary on 597. This latter type ap- 
pears also in later inscriptions (e.g., 214, 287, 


‘39 A similar letter but without the circle complete- 
ly closed is shown at times in Reisen, I, but is hardly 
to be trusted; cf. Nos. 119, 121, and 124 with TAM, 
Il, Nos. 688, 684, and 657, respectively, which in 
every case show an entirely different form. 

46 The illustrations of the Opramoas inscriptions 
Obviously do not render all details accurately but 
probably can be trusted for the general type of omega 
used (cf. Reisen, II, 134, No. 164 with Nos. 165 and 
166 on the next page and with the large inscription), 


409), probably never disappeared entirely, and 
undoubtedly was the ancestor of still other 
forms.!87 

The great number of forms tried out in the 
first century B.c. suggests that every form 
found in 508 might have been used in that cen- 
tury. However, since forms have a way of re- 
appearing later, this may not seem too signifi- 
cant. Yet it is difficult to believe that the same 
combination could occur in any other period. 
The inscription clearly belongs to a time of 
transition and experimentation, and such a 
period could belong either to late Hellenistic 
or to Roman times. The prominence of the 
circle with a continuous line under it suggests 
the period in which this form appears at near- 
by Tlos. The variant with two short lines in- 
dicates that the form was new and had not yet 
become fixed. The use of one or two other 
forms strengthens rather than weakens the 
case, since they show that several forms were 
being tried out. The one in line 26 can occur as 
early as the first century B.c., and the one in 
line 19, if authentic, would also be a perfectly 
natural form at a time when the omega of the 
previous century was being modified. Thus 
the forms of omega strongly support a date in 
the first century B.c. If and when a systematic 
study is made of the forms of letters in Lycia, 
more definitive results may be possible.!** 

Thus the case for the first century B.c. is 
strong. Yet it may be well to consider also the 
contents of the document. This places all the 
emphasis on the hipparchs, for the contents 
have yielded no other positive argument for 
an early date. 

After the loss of Lycian independence, hip- 
parchs normally are mentioned only among 
ancestors of men honored (JGR, III, 495, 524, 
735, and 739, docs. 15[?], 17, and 30). To my 
knowledge the title otherwise has been read 
only in one inscription which definitely has 
been dated after the loss of independence, and © 
here the reading was due to an incorrect resto- 

137 As an illustration can be cited the form ir 506 
(Pinara, Flavian) and 614 (Tlos), which seems to be 


derived from it rather than from the circle with two 
short lines. 

138[ wish to thank Professor Sterling Dow for 
several helpful suggestions on the present section, 
though it was sent him too late for more than a hur- 
ried glance. Of course, the responsibility for what is 
given above is all my own. 
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ration. In Reisen, II, 182, No. 233 E, the edi- 
tor, Petersen, restored t]a[zapx os. The docu- 
ment is a part of a large genealogical inscrip- 
tion, of which Heberdey and Kalinka (pp. 41 
ff., No. 60 [JGR, III, 500]) give a fuller edition. 
Here there is no room for the word, but this 
is because line ii. 72 is a conflation of two 
lines shown in the line drawing; cf. Groag, 
in PIR?, Il, No. 776, on Ti. Claudius Agrip- 
1(?). nus, who was consul suf- 
fectus, probably under Antoninus Pius. Thus 
Petersen’s restoration is epigraphically pos- 
sible, but Groag’s b|7[a7ux]és certainly is cor- 
rect, not only because Claudius Agrippinus is 
known to have served as consul but also be- 
cause, immediately above, his father is de- 
scribed as rarip brarixod. 
The other inscriptions dealing with hip- 
parchs will be discussed briefly. 


TAM, Il, 261a (Xanthus), from the earlier 
edition by H. A. Ormerod in Annals of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, VI (1914), 99- 
102, contains irrapxnolalyta kai orp[a|rn- 
y|noavra Alvxiwy. On the basis of this line, 
the editors date it before a.p. 43. The forms 
of letters indicate the period of independ- 
ence. The earlier forms of both pi and nu are 
used, though in line 7 the early and the 
later form of pi are found side by side and 
though there possibly is one additional ex- 
ample of the later form (1. 15). Thus the 
most likely date probably is sometime in 
the first century B.c., and, even if allowance 
is made for unusually late use of early 
forms, the document must still belong to 
the period of independence. 


TAM, II, 420 GR, III, 680). (Patara), con- 
tains brormrapxnoarra. It dates from the 
reign of Tiberius and so belongs to the peri- 
od of independence. 


TAM, Il, 575 (Tlos), records honors conferred 
on a immapxys. The editor gives no state- 
ment concerning the date, but there seems 
nothing to make a date in the period of in- 
dependence impossible. The peculiar phi 
aroused my suspicion. It should not have 
done so. Similar forms are found in the fol- 
lowing inscriptions from Tlos dating from 
the period of independence: 550, 590, 593, 


and 598. The last-named inscription has the 
early form of pi. 


Thus it will be seen that, aside from refer- 
ences to hipparchs among ancestors, the one 
alleged reference to a hipparch after the loss of 
independence was due to an incorrect emenda- 
tion. Of the other three inscriptions referring 
to this official or his subordinate officer, two 
can be dated to the period of independence 
with approximate certainty, while, for the 
third, there is no reason for assigning it to a 
later date. Also 508 must belong to the same 
period. It is true that the restoration of line 
4, in which the word occurs, is uncertain, but 
it seems sufficiently clear that the reference is 
to a hipparch holding office and not to ances- 
tors. Moreover, if the office had survived the 
loss of independence, it undoubtedly would 
have been a highly ornamental office held by 
some of the best—or wealthiest—men of Lycia 
and so would have been mentioned among of- 
fices filled by some of the prominent Lycians 
recorded in inscriptions. 

A doubt concerning the dating defended 
above may linger with some for the reason that 
semnotatos dikaiodotes in their opinion must 
refer to the Roman governor. This feeling is 
understandable. My own first reaction after 
noticing Kalinka’s dating and after rejoicing 
over the discovery of archostatai in a document 
of that date, was to be struck with the points 
in the contents which suggested a later date. 
Besides the expression noted, there were the 
taurobolia and the poll taxes. Fortunately, the 
Ilium inscription (AJA, XX XIX [1935], 590, 
No. 3) helped to show that the taurobolia were 
some form of bull chase. This document, which 
had been dated in imperial timés, has been 
placed in the first century B.c. with fair cer- 
tainty on prosopographic grounds by L. Ro- 
bert (Rev. num., XXXIX [1936], 272). I owe 
this reference to Professor A. D. Nock. The 
reference to poll taxes was soon seen to de- 
pend on a restoration, and the contents seemed 
to make another emendation more plausible. 
Also semnotatos dikaiodotes appeared to be per- 
fectly possible in Hellenistic times. 

On dikaiodotes I have nothing to add to my 
earlier statement (CP, XXXVIII, 188-89). 
The title was applied to several different offi- 
cials. Its application at Tabae in the first cen- 
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tury B.c. to a local official, the use of the re- 
lated verb in the same century concerning the 
activities of a propraetor in Asia, and the use 
of the noun by Strabo for the iuridicus of 
Egypt and of the verb for the activities of 
governors in Spain indicate that the word was 
in common use for various officials who ad- 
ministered justice. This seems also to explain 
the use of the word by Josephus concerning 
the governor of Syria. Thus there is nothing 
surprising about finding it in use in Lycia for 
an official presiding over a panel of foreign 
judges (CP, XXXVIII, 254). For semnotatos 
I have additional examples, some supplied by 
Professor David Magie. In inscriptions of the 
second century after Christ and later, it was 
applied frequently to a boule or a gerousia. Ex- 
amples are: J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerousia 
(American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1941), No: 3. 162, the boule of Ephesus; 
ibid., No. 29, the boule of Athens; ibid., No. 
53, the synedrion ton geronton of Apamea; 
IGR, Ill, 714, the gerousia of Myra; BCH, 
XVIII (1894), 329, No. 17, the boule (or 
gerousia?) of Myra; IG, XII, 8, 388, the syne- 
drion of the gerousia of Thasos. But the adjec- 
tive was also applied to individuals, as in SIG, 
894, the agonothetes of the greater Panathenaea 
(the historian Dexippus); SGDIJ, 4195 (IG, 
XII, 1, 839), three decrees of Lindus honoring 
P. Aelius Callistratus éra@vupos yuuvaciapxos 
vewrepos at Rhodes, his father, and his grand- 
mother; JG, XII, 8, 5387, probably an individu- 
al. Except for Ptolemy VII, ete. (Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, V [1913], 416, 1. 10), the 
earliest use concerning individuals known to 
me is for Cornelius Pulcher, governor of 
Lycia and Pamphylia under Antoninus Pius 
(GR, III, 342 and 739. viii. 105-6). It is also 
applied in a Galatian inscription to an un- 
known governor (JGR, III, 189). But it is 
merely one of the adjectives used with #yeudv 
and not even the one used most frequently. 
Others are d:agnudraros (IGR, I, 1511, 1512; 
III, 358, 434, 887, 1286, 1324), Nawmpdraros 
(IGR, 1, 797, 1290, 1417, 1481; III, 848, 1288; 
IV, 731, 814), dépraros (IGR, I, 1295), and 
Kparioros (IGR, I, 1119; III, 739 passim, and 
793). The latter is used in the Opramoas in- 
scription not only in Lycian documents but 
also in letters of the emperor (docs. 44 and 46). 


Hence semnotatos is by no means a regular ap- 
pellation of a governor and was applied both 
to individuals and to such bodies as boulai and 
gerousiat and even to a community (Hermop- 
olis; see Preisigke, Wérterbuch, III, 199, un- 
der “Ehrentitel’’). No person or institution 
had a monopoly on it, and the amount of dig- 
nity necessary to merit the appellation seems 
to have been a subjective question. Though in 
the only Hellenistic example cited it is used 
about royalty, it does not seem impossible that 
it could have been used in the same period for 
a considerably less important official. Since 
ordinary foreign judges by common usage were 
kadol kayaGoi, it would be natural to seek a 
more dignified appellation for a chairman of a 
panel, 

What difference will it make if TAM, II, 
508 is dated after the loss of independence? It 
would be sad to lose the confirmation of the 
continuity of the earlier and later institutions 
supplied by a reference to archostatai in a docu- 
ment from the period of independence, but it 
would not refute the theory of continuity. 
This was put forward without the aid of the 
document and is extremely probable. More- 
over, it has been suggested above (pp. 84 f.) 
that 508 reflects earlier institutions than the 
donations listed in Appendix I. In the distribu- 
tion of largesses in 508, former magistrates are 
included, while they are not included in later 
documents, probably because the more im- 
portant former magistrates now are members 
for life of the boule. This theory is highly tenta- 
tive but, such as it is, need not be invalidated 
by having our inscription placed after the loss 
of independence. It could still belong to the 
period before the boule acquired life-tenure and 
included all important federal officials. Nor 
would the dating affect the arguments con- 
cerning representation presented in this paper. 
The most important modification necessary 
in existing accounts of Lycian institutions 
would concern the hipparch. If this official sur- 
vived and continued to be interested in horses 
and weapons after the loss of independence, 
this would suggest the retention of an active 
military organization in the later period. This 
is very unlikely. 
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THE “THRACIAN PIG DANCE” 


LILLIAN B. LAWLER AND ALICE E. KOBER 


list of names of dances which the au- 

thor says are oracwwrepa, Touidwrepa 
(Kaibel emends unnecessarily to ruxvdrepa), 
and rv épxnow amdovotepay éxovra—i.e., 
more regular in form, more spectacular, 
and having simpler choreography than 
some of the dances previously mentioned. 
The list, without punctuation, is as fol- 
lows: ddxrvAo. lauBix} Modooorx) éupédera 
Kopdaé cixwis Tlepoun Ppvyvos wBatiopuds 
Ko\aBpicpos (earlier editions, 


IT ATHENAEUS xiv. 629d, appears a 


Opaxios 


KaraSpiouos) tedeoras. Editors have dif- 
fered as to the punctuation of the list and 
as to the number of separate dances which 
are here mentioned. For the purposes of 
this paper we shall look particularly at 
the two words Opaxios and xodaBpiopds. 


Some translators and commentators 
have treated each of these words as refer- 
ring to a separate dance—e.g., the trans- 
lator of the Bohn Athenaeus (C. D. Yonge, 
The Deipnosophists, or Banquet of the 
Learned, of Athenaeus {[London: Bohn, 
1854], III, 1004) says: “....the Thraci- 
an, the Calabrismus, the Telesias.”’ Others 
have taken the two words together—e.g., 
F. A. Wright (The Arts in Greece [London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1923], p. 29): 
“...a Thracian dance called the Cola- 
brismos.”’ Still others have attempted to 
translate xodaBpicuds.'! Since it could be 
derived from a word xédaBpos, defined by 
some as “little pig,” Charles B. Gulick 
(Athenaeus, the Deipnosophists (London: 
Heinemann; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930-37], VI, 395) renders 


1A later section of this article is devoted to this 
problem. All ancient references to words from which 
the name of the dance might have been derived are 
given there. 


[CuasstcaL PuttoLoey, XL, Aprin, 1945] 


the two words as “the Thracian pig- 
dance.” 

Ko\aBpo. appears in Athenaeus (iv. 
164 e; xv. 697 c), where the context shows 
it must have the meaning “lascivious 
verses” or the like. This suggests another 
interpretation of xodaBpiouds, a rather 
obvious one, which, however, the com- 
mentators seem not to have noticed. One 
might easily think of the dance accom- 
panying such verses as a sort of x&pos, a 
development of primitive ritualistic ob- 
scenity of a type familiar in Athens and 
in other parts of Greece proper. 

Pollux (iv. 100) also refers to the dance. 
KodaBpiopyds Opaxvov dpxnua kai Kapuxdr, he 
says, sustaining the editors, who unite the 
two words. He continues: jv 5é€ xai rodro 
évoruov. This addition complicates the 
situation considerably. If the dance was 
a “pig dance,” why and how was it done 
in armor? 

In the main, Pollux and Athenaeus, 
when discussing the dance, stem from the 
same sources. Accordingly, it is just barely 
possible that Pollux, in the latter part of 
his comment, has inadvertently confused, 
or designedly associated, the xodaBpicpuds 
with the redeords, which follows it in the 
list as Athenaeus gives it. The redeo.ds 
was certainly an armed dance (cf. Athen. 
xiv. 630 a). Furthermore, armed dances 
were characteristic of the Thracians 
(Athen. i. 15e; Xenophon Anab. vi. 1. 
5-6). 

Are we, then, dealing with a Thracian 
dance, a “pig” dance, a dance in armor, 
a xGyos performed to obscene verses, or & 
combination of some, or even all, of these 
elements? Some further clarification of 
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the nature of the dance may be derived 
from linguistic or archeological evidence. 

The linguistic evidence is, unfortunate- 
ly, slight and in several cases open to vari- 
ous interpretations. The words which en- 
ter into the discussion occur almost ex- 
clusively in scholia and glossaries that are 
fairly late. Then, too, these words were 
unfamiliar to the ancient scholars, who 
copy one another or invent their own ety- 
mologies, with the result that the original 
form and spelling of the words they cite 
are difficult to establish, even when, as in 
the case of Hesychius and Suidas, we have 
excellent editions of their work. In many 
cases allowance must also be made for the 
sad propensity of later scholars to base an 
emendation of the text of the author they 
are editing on what they assume is the 
reading of a similar gloss elsewhere, with- 
out ascertaining whether the reading ac- 
tually exists or is itself an emendation. 

xo\aBpiopos, the name of the dance, is 


mentioned only in the passages from 
Athenaeus and Pollux quoted above. It 
must be derived from a verb, xodaBpitw. 
This verb exists. It is defined by Hesy- 


chius, s.v. xodaBpifew oxiprav.2 Since 
oxiptaw is used elsewhere of the jumping 
or leaping of young horses and goats, and 
also of Bacchantes, we may suppose that 
the dance itself was rather active and pos- 
sibly somewhat orgiastic. 

ko\aBpitw should be derived from a 
substantive *xo\aBp-, for which we have 
evidence in the existing forms xé\afpos, 
KOhaBpov, koNaBpwv, kodaBpovs. It is general- 
ly assumed that these are all forms of the 
same word, but, as later discussion will 


* The verb is also used in the passive, meaning ‘‘to 
be mocked, derided’’ (LX X, Job 5:4). It was defined 
by Olympiodorus ad loc., and by Hesychius s.v. xada- 
Bp.cbeincay and xwdraBpicbelncay (note the spellings!) ; 
Suidas connects it with «édaBpos, s.v. KodaBprodeln: 
xAevacGeln, exrivacbeln, &ripacbeln. xddaBpos (Variants, xéda- 
Bos, xdhayBos) yap 3 pxpds xotpos. avril rod obderds Adyou Ecos 
vourobeln. 


show, they occur in various authors and 
have several different meanings. 

No etymology has been established for 
the word or words.’ Since the dance is 
connected with Thrace and Caria by Pol- 
lux (iv. 100) and the “verses” are men- 
tioned by Athenaeus (xv. 697 c) in con- 
nection with Phoenicia and Asia Minor, 
we are probably dealing with a non-Greek 
and perhaps even a non-Indo-European 
word group. Technical terms connected 
with music, poetry, or the dance, and 
animal names as well, are frequently 
loan words; many Greek words of this 
type have been borrowed from a Mediter- 
ranean substratum. Calling a word a 
loan word does not, however, define it. 

At least two, and perhaps three, differ- 
ent translations of xo\aBpicuds are pos- 
sible, depending on how we set up its der- 
ivation. The evidence of ancient scholars 
warrants our defining it as (1) a xpos; (2) 
a “pig dance”; (3) a “sword dance’’(?). 
These meanings are, moreover, not mu- 
tually exclusive. 

1. A x&pos.—This possibility has al- 
ready been suggested. Athenaeus refers, 
in two different sections of his work,‘ to 
poems whose wanton and uninhibited na- 
ture is evident from the context. He 
speaks of them several times, using the 
forms xodéBpous and xodkdBpwv, both plural; 
the gender, however, is not indicated. The 
passages imply that these verses were 
used to make fun of individuals—a fact 
that fits in very well with the meaning 
“to be derided” attested for the passive 
of xodaBpitw (see n. 2). This close semantic 
connection with the verb indicates that 
verses of this type may have been used in 

3 It is listed only in the etymological dictionary of 
Leo Meyer (Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie 


(Leipzig, 1902], II, 429), and his comment consists of 
the words ‘‘dunkler Herkunft.”’ 


‘iv. 164, where the text actually reads xoddpous; 
and xv. 697 c, where the forms xoddSpous and xoddBpwr 
appear. 
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connection with the dance; but it does not 

necessarily imply that the dance was 
named after the verses. We are not deal- 
ing with a term that has been defined as 
meaning “lascivious verses” but with one 
that apparently has this meaning in a cer- 
tain context. It is likely, especially since 
only the plural is attested in this sense, 
that we have here a secondary meaning 
of the word (perhaps derived from the use 
of such verses in the dance, perhaps from 
the same word as the dance name). It is 
advisable to look further for the primary 
meaning. 

2. A “pig dance.”—This primary mean- 
ing may lie in the definition 6 uixpds xotpos 
given for xé\aBpos by Suidas and Zonaras.® 
The form cited is certainly nominative 
singular and probably masculine. It may 
be the same word as the one just dis- 
cussed; morphologically and semantical- 
ly, such a conclusion is permissible. It is 
not a far cry from pigs to the kind of 
verses involved. The use of xotpos fre- 
quently involves a double entendre (e.g., 
the extended puns in Aristophanes, Ach. 
738 ff., where xo.pidiov is also used), and 
a scholion on Aristophanes Lys. 202 has 
Kampou' aidoiov. Suidas, moreover, men- 
tions xdd\aBpos in explaining the meaning 
of xodaBpitw in the passive, although he 
accounts for the relationship in a different 
way (see n. 2). 

3. A “sword dance.’”—The evidence 
here depends entirely on an interpreta- 
tion of certain glosses of Hesychius. He 
lists xé\aBpov 7d xodidvov. Schmidt® ac- 
cepts the emendation xdAaBpov" 76 xorpisdior, 
since this produces the definition “piglet,” 
which is in conformity with “the small 
pig” of Suidas and Zonaras. If we agree, 
however, that the aim of emendation is to 
discover, not what an ancient scholar 


5’ For Suidas see n. 2. Zon. 1230 spells the word 
xodo8pés, Changing both the spelling and the accent. 


6M. Schmidt, Hesychii Alezandrini lexicon, ed. 
maj. (Jena, 1858). 





should have written, but what he actually 
did write, there are certain objections to 
this correction. The gender of the form 
xo\aBpov of the gloss may be neuter; there 
is no indication that Hesychius considered 
it masculine. An examination of some of 
the words listed in juxtaposition may 
throw some light on what he had in mind, 
since he frequently groups his words to- 
gether in such a way that it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that he is etymolo- 
gizing. 

After the words beginning with xok-, 
Hesychius glosses x@da, xodaBpitew, xoda- 
Bpevouévn, xddaBpos, xodatev. Let us con- 
sider these in order. For the first word the 
codex reads: k@\a° do7a. edn. H Stra. Kal 
eldos dpxnoews, 6 kai Ecpiouds. Schmidt com- 
ments ad loc.: “ka cod., ordinem tur- 
batum restituit Is. Vossius coll. Cyr. 63: 
Koda’ oxedn wodas. Confundit lexicographus 
Kk@Aa° do7a wédAn Sr ai et Kodéa (sive Koda)’ 
eldos dpxnoews.”” The alphabetical order 
clearly calls for coda (accent unknown, 
but Schmidt writes xd\a). It is likely that 
Hesychius confused several words, but 
the confusion may have been intentional 
on his part, since the definitions he gives 
are quite consistent with one another. The 
bra, “weapons,” of his gloss go with 
Eriouds; drdai, “hoofs,” would not. The 
first three words of his definition are all 
neuter plural nouns; the first and second 
mean “bones, members,” or the like; the 
third is separated from them by #4, “or,” 
which seems to indicate a deliberate 
change of meaning. Hesychius may have 
had in mind in writing *xo\a’....drda & 
later gloss xodeds’ 4 Onxn Tod Eidous, i.e., & 
“sheath” or “scabbard.” A neuter, xodedv, 
with the same meaning, appears in Homer 
(Il. i. 194). Obviously, a scabbard is, next 
to the sword itself, the most likely piece of 
armor to be used in a fi¢iopds. His gloss 
brdov' evdevua odeucxdv, Kal 7d aidoiov 
may further explain his use of ér\a in the 
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definition, since the é:¢icpyds certainly had 
sexual aspects. 

ko\aBpifev’ cx.prav has already been dis- 
cussed. 

The next gloss introduces a word that 
appears only here but must have been re- 
lated to the foregoing: KodaBpevopyern’ 
Kodors ~GAAouevn. Schmidt accepts the 
emendation xwdors for the first word of the 
definition, apparently interpreting it as 
“jumping with the legs,’ perhaps refer- 
ring to something similar to the entrechats 
of a ballet dancer. It is possible, however, 
that Hesychius deliberately wrote xodos, 
repeating the initial xo\- of the word he 
was defining. Using the explanation of the 
first word in the series we are discussing, 
he might have meant “leaping (or danc- 
ing) with scabbards.”’ Pollux, after all, 
tells us that the xodaBpiouds was an armed 
dance. The later glosses, xodéa* od tus 
édpxnots and xodXia’ dpxjoews efdos, tend to 
confirm this idea. 


Passing for the moment over xodaBpor, 
the next word in the series is xodafew" 


repaivev. dyxao@a. Dictionaries list no 
literary use of the word with this meaning. 
Schmidt comments ad loc.: “confundit 
ko\eaew sensu obscoeno et xKratew oyKa- 
aba.” dyxacOa, “to bray,” does not con- 
cern us here. Schmidt is, of course, right 
in saying that zepaivew defines xodedtev, 
not xodafev. It seems, however, that, 
once again, Hesychius uses the spelling 
ro\- for the more normal xode-. That he 
did it deliberately is shown by his gloss, 
Ko\eacuds’ TO mepaiveorOar. memoinrar d¢ ard 
To} Kodov kal ard Tod Kabévar eis Td KOdOV" 
Toro oNed {ew EXeyov. koNea tw Usually means 
“sheathe.”’ 

It is likely, since xédaBpov" 76 Kordtd.ov 
occurs in the midst of the other words, 
that he has also associated the xod- of this 
word with the xod-, “sheath,” whose ex- 
istence he seems to be establishing. In 
that case he must have thought of -8pov 
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as a diminutive suffix; the gloss, as it 
stands, is then quite possible. A “small 
sheath” (using the word in all its implica- 
tions) might be described as a “small 
hollow or cavity.” 

What Hesychius meant to write in this 
gloss is of great importance for our in- 
quiry. Whether he was right or wrong is 
not so important. If he meant to write the 
gloss as it now stands, he must have had 
some reason for associating xd\aBpov with 
“sheath.”’ If, for instance, he knew that 
the xo\aBpiouds was an armed dance, per- 
haps a “sword dance’ in which the sheath 
played a part, that might account for the 
gloss. Since he does not gloss xoAaBpiopds, 
only xo\aBpevouevn’ Kddors GANOMEVN CaN be 
cited as confirmation of the theory. 

In spite of what has been said above, 
the meaning “little pig” for xddaBpos is 
certain, even if Hesychius is not emended. 
Not only is this meaning for the word at- 
tested from Suidas and Zonaras, but there 
is a certain amount of rather curious evi- 
dence that the word may have been a com- 
pound and that one of the elements meant 
the “young of animals.” This would ac- 
count for the fact that all the definitions 
of the word stress its diminutive nature. 

Hesychius lists iBpixadou- xotpo.? At 
first glance there is not much similarity 
to xd\aBpos, but if we divide the words 
iBpi-xado. and xdd-aBpos, it is evident that 
the consonants of the first element of one 
word and of the second element of the 
other (and vice versa) are the same. The 
parallel is even closer between xodoBpds 
(the form cited by Zonaras) and the word 
6Bpixadov (neuter), which is used by Aes- 
chylus (Ag. 143) of the young of wild 
animals. The existence of a word 5Bpia® 

7Cf. Zon. 1083: (Bpixados [sic!]* 5 xotpos. 


8 Photius (s.v. 58pra) couples 68pra and S8pixaka and 
says that Aeschylus uses the terms of wolf-cubs. 
Eustathius (1625. 47) also couples them but says they 
refer to the young of porcupines, and in another pas- 
sage (1395. 47) he tells us that d8pixada are lion-cubs. 
Pollux (v. 15), using d8pixca and dfplas (accusative 
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suggests that the other words are com- 
pounds. This supposition is to some ex- 
tent confirmed by what looks like another 
compound: oiBpos* campos (Hesych. s.v.). 
On the basis of these, a word *éBpos (ini- 
tial vowel dubious), meaning “young of 
animals,” might be set up; it may form 
the second element of xéd\aBpos. Eusta- 
thius (quoting Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, ad Od. 1817. 19) has a word 
xohdBp.ov, as a term for the young of wild 
swine. Inasmuch as -ov is the normal 
Greek diminutive suffix, it is not surpris- 
ing that it is found attached to a word 
whose persistently diminutive meaning 
must have puzzled later scholars.'® 

If the xodaBpicuds was named after a 
word for “small pig,” this “pig dance” 
may have involved the carrying of small 
pigs. On the other hand, it may have been 
a fertility dance. 

There is some indication that a “pig 
dance” may have been done in armor in 
the Hesychius gloss, xarpia’ eldos dpxjoews 
évor)ov. 

In short, it is quite conceivable that 
the xoaBpiouds involved all the elements 
implied by xé\aBpu, “lascivious verses”’; 
xodaBpos, ‘a small pig”; and even xdA\aBpor, 
“a small cavity or sheath.” 


plural), respectively, for d8pixada and dfpia, says that 
poets use these words of the young of all wild animals. 
For 88p.a there is further evidence in Aelian (Nat. an. 
vii. 47), who quotes the word from Euripides and Aes- 
chylus. All these statements differ from one another in 
details but obviously go back to the same source. 

* Perhaps Hesychius (s.v. 5u8pos’ xoipidiov) is perti- 
nent here, although the word has an m. The trouble- 
some term Spa, ‘‘young female slave,'’ may be con- 
nected with this group. 


10 Aristophanes of Byzantium (op. cit.) also says 
that a word yodd8pov has the same meaning; and 
Eustathius, just before he quotes Aristophanes, tells 
us that podrofpés and podroSpirns are used of the sow. 
Aelian (loc. cit.) mentions only poddSprov as the word 
for the young of wild swine; Hesychius (s.v. yodd8pra) 
Says that the word is used generally of the young of 
wild animals. 

Since xodd8priov and podd8pror differ only in the initial 
letter, it is probable that the spelling of «é\a8pos has 


been changed to xoddSpioy to make it resemble the other 
word. 
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We come now to evidence of a different 
sort. In the body of facts known about 
ancient Thrace, from statements in Greek 
literature, and from objects found by 
archeologists, there is much that is of sig- 
nificance for the present inquiry. It is 
known, for instance, that the religion of 
Thrace" was primitive and that it was 
characterized by animism, a belief in the 
transmigration of souls, and animal-wor- 
ship. Another feature of Thracian religion 
was a “sword cult.” Tattooing had a part 
in Thracian ritual, and the picture tat- 
tooed upon the devotee was frequently 
that of a sacred animal. Prominent among 
the divinities of the country was Bendis, 
who was identified by the Greeks with 
Artemis (Herod. v. 7). The appropriate 
offering to Bendis was a pig. In later times 
there was even a Bendideion in Athens, 
where the goddess was portrayed as hold- 
ing a pig. She was associated with the 
Nymphs, as was Artemis; and to both 
Bendis and the Nymphs mystery rituals 
were celebrated. 

Closely connected with the religion of 
Thrace and Phrygia was the worship of 
the Kabeiroi; their mother, Kabeiro, is, 
in fact, actually called Thracian by Non- 
nus (Dionys. xiv. 17). The mysteries of 
the Kabeiroi were celebrated by the 
Greeks in many places, but particularly 
on the islands of Samothrace and Lemnos 
(near Thrace, of course) and in the city 
of Thebes. In these mysteries, dances 
played a large part—fertility dances, 
around a phallic symbol, and apotropaic 
dances, accompanied with bells and other 
noise-making devices, perhaps introduced 
originally to ward off the wild Thracian 
storms. The divinities became protectors 
of sailors and in the minds of the Greeks 
were somewhat confused with Castor and 
Polydeuces. 


11 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, s.v. ‘“Thrake—Reli- 
gion’’ (Gawril Kazarow). 
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In the Kabeirion at Thebes there were 
found innumerable figurines depicting 
swine'*—over two hundred in terra cotta 
and several in bronze and lead. In the 
same place there was found a number of 
vases portraying votaries wearing pig 
masks.!* These are regarded by many 
scholars as pure burlesques of the mys- 
teries. However, the animal masquerade 
is an ancient and significant device for 
securing kinship with the divinity to 
whom the animal is sacred. It may well 
be that a pig dance was a feature of the 
mysteries of the Kabeiroi and that it en- 
tered those mysteries from Thrace. 

In various regions around the Aegean 
there is further evidence for pig dances 
of one sort or another, from prehistoric 
times on down to the Hellenistic period. 
An “island gem,” published by Ridgeway 
in 1931'* and now in the British Museum, 
portrays a human figure with the head of 
a sow and with wings. That the figure is 
meant to be real and not supernatural is 
indicated by the presence of a girdle about 
the waist, which evidently holds securely 
in place the combination mask, wig, and 
upper garment to which the wings are at- 
tached. The legs of the figure, although 
somewhat cramped by the small area of 
the gem, nevertheless show unmistakably 
rapid and violent motion. Elsewhere” the 
belief has been expressed that such a pose 
is often used to represent a dance. Ridge- 
way is of the same opinion in this case, 
and he refers the dance to a Minoan- 
Mycenaean animal cult intermediate be- 

12 Paul Wolters, ‘‘Das Kabirenheiligtum bei The- 
ben. IV. Gegenstaende aus Terracotta,” Ath. Mittheil., 
XV (1890), 355-57; Botho Graef, ‘‘Das Kabirenheilig- 


tum bei Theben. V. Gegenstaende aus Bronze und 
Blei,”” Ath. Mittheil., XV (1890), 365-74. 
13 Margarethe Bieber, ‘‘Die Herkunft des tragi- 
schen Kostiims,”’ Arch. Jahrb., XXXII (1917), 69-70. 
“Sir William Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1901-31), 
II, 485-87 and Fig. 19. 
os Lillian B. Lawler, ‘“‘The Dance of the Holy 
Birds,” Class. Jour., XX XVII (1942), 353-55. 
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tween totemism and anthropomorphism. 
One is reminded here of the giant winged 
boar of Clazomenae, used as a coin type 
by that city and also by Samos and re- 
garded by Keller'® as a symbol of storm 
and hail (cf. Hesych.: du8pos' xorpidiov, 
which may be a mixture of du8pos* xampos 
and 6Bpos* xorpidiov). 

Of Hellenistic date but reflecting the 
cult practices of a far earlier epoch—prob- 
ably the Mycenaean age—is the carving 
on a piece of marble drapery found in the 
shrine of Despoina at Lycosura.!? Here 
eleven female figures wearing animal 
masks run along in a rapid processional 
dance, to the music of a cithara; and one 
of the women wears a pig mask. The mar- 
ble drapery seems to be a votive offering 
and to portray features of the cult of Des- 
poina.'® Despoina, of course, is a divinity 
associated with the great mother-goddess 
of prehistoric Crete and Asia Minor,'® who 
is also réTma Onpdr. 

Of similar type but of uncertain prove- 
nance is a small terra cotta now in the 
Louvre.”° It depicts a woman with a 
sow’s head and with cloven hoofs instead 
of hands, beating a tympanon. Perhaps 
of some significance is the fact that near 
it is displayed” a terra-cotta satyr, hold- 
ing a wine cup and seated on the back of 
a sow. 

16 Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwelt (Leipzig: Engel- 
mann, 1909-13), I, 391. 


17 Charles Normand, Lycosura: second livre du cor- 
pus des monuments grecs (Paris: Au Bureau de l’Ami 
des Monuments et des Arts, n.d.), pp. 26-27 and Pl. 
Il. 


18See Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
monen”’ (S. Eitrem). 


RE, s.v. ‘‘Tierdae- 


19 Martin P. Nilsson, The Minoan- Mycenaean Reli- 
gion and Its Survival in Greek Religion (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927), p. 434; Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, RE, s.v. ‘‘Despoina’’ (Pauly); Lewis R. Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1896), II, 455 ff., 473. 


20 Léon A. Heuzey, Les Figurines antiques de terre 
cuite du Musée du Louvre (Paris: Morel, 1883), Pl. 55, 
No. 2. 


21 Tbid., Pl. 55, No. 4. 
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On a fifth-century amphora” three 
masked dancers are portrayed, engaged 
in what Schnabel thinks is the xopdaté, the 
characteristic dance of Old Comedy. One 
of the figures wears a mask with pig’s 
ears. Bent far over, with his two feet to- 
gether, the dancer thrusts out his tongue 
maliciously and apparently shakes his 
thighs in the lascivious schema usually 
called jixvodcOa. All three dancers are 
wrapped in cloaks, and the hands of two 
of them (including the one with the pig’s 
ears) are thrust forward under the cloaks 
in the gesture which Schnabel thinks is 
the “sword-thrust,” E¢.cyds. The tempo 
of the dance is obviously spirited. Some 
writers see in the pig mask a designation 
of the parasite. But perhaps more signifi- 
cant is the fact that one form of the xépdaé 
seems to have been a descendant of a 
dance to Artemis as 7érma Onpav and fer- 
tility goddess,* in which the dancers were 
costumed or masked as therianthropic 
demons. This primitive dance accounts, 
in all probability, for the presence of so 
many animal titles in Old Comedy—the 
Gall-Flies, the Birds, and the Frogs of 
Magnes; the Goats of Eupolis; the Griffins 
of Plato; the Ants and the Nightingales of 
Cantharus; the Frogs of Callias; the 
Fishes and the Ass of Archippus; the Bees 
of Diocles; the Frogs, the Wasps, the 
Storks, and the Birds of Aristophanes; 
and, significantly, the Swine of Cephiso- 
dorus. It is entirely possible that the fig- 
ure on the vase actually portrays an old 
pig dance. 

Demosthenes (Crown 260) speaks of an 
orgiastic dance through the streets by 
dancers crowned with fennel and white 
poplar, who shout dfs arrns arrns dis; 


22 Now in the museum at Tarquinia (see Louis 
Sé6chan, La Danse grecque antique [Paris: De Boccard, 
1930], p. 199, Fig. 44; Heinz Schnabel, Kordax [Mu- 
nich: Beck, 1910], pp. 3-6; 17-25, and Pl. I). 


23 Schnabel, op. cit. pp. 40—53; Lillian B. Lawler, 
"IxObes xopevral, CP, XXXVI (1941), 143—44. 


Frazer** thinks that ifs here is a form of 
is, that the cry merely means “Pig At- 
tis!’ and that Attis, in whose honor the 
dance was performed, was originally wor- 
shiped in the form of a pig. 

The ritualistic significance of the pig 
was very marked in antiquity. In many 
parts of Asia Minor, in Egypt, and in In- 
dia the pig was regarded as unclean. 
Among the Greeks, however, it was be- 
lieved to be the oldest of sacrificial ani- 
mals and it was often used in purificatory 
ceremonies. It was a fertility demon in 
many cults and a charm against evil. 
Frazer thinks it was from early times an 
embodiment of the corn spirit.% Cook 
finds clear evidence for a “cult of the 
swine” in Minoan-Mycenaean times.” 
Schliemann found at Tiryns several terra- 
cotta figurines depicting standing women, 
each holding a small pig in the left arm.” 
Although of the classical and Hellenistic 
periods, these figurines may reflect cult 
practices of remote antiquity. Similar fig- 
ures were found at Eleusis, Halicarnassus, 
Tegea, Sardinia, and elsewhere—chiefly 
in shrines of Demeter. Eitrem sees in the 
Crommyonian sow a demoniac signifi- 
cance.?8 The most prolific of animals, the 
pig was used in the classical period in the 
worship of Demeter, Kore, Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, Adonis, Artemis, Apollo, Zeus, 
and the Mother of the Gods (Paus. v. 16. 
8; viii. 38. 8; iv. 8. 1; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Ach. 747; Theoc. 24. 97)—practically all 
of which stem, at least in part, from the 
great Cretan goddess and her consort- 
son. It is possible that all of these divini- 


24 Sir James Frazer, The Golden Bough (London: 
Macmillan, 1907-18), I, 22. 

28 Ibid., VIII, 16-33; so also N. W. Thomas, in 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hast- 
ings and others (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1922), s.v. ‘‘Animals,’’ I, 484, 524-25. 

26 A. B. Cook, ‘‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean 
Age,’’ JHS, XIV (1894), 152-58. 


27 Henry Schliemann, Tiryns (London: J. Murray, 
1886), pp. 361-63. 


28 Loc. cit. 
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ties may have been worshiped in earlier 
times by votaries wearing pig masks or 
skins,?* particularly in mystic rites. As 
Thomas has said: ‘Where animals are 
sacred to a god, mimicry of their move- 
ments is equivalent to prayer and adora- 
tion.”’*° If we can trust the word of Zenod- 
otus (Athen. iii. 96 a), there was actually 
a festival to Aphrodite which was called 
iornpa, at which pigs were sacrificed, al- 
though some scholars think the historian 
was punning on ywvornpa. An inscription 
cited by Cook*! would seem to indicate 
that one of the priestesses of Demeter and 
Kore was called is. Many writers think 
that the passage in the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes (738 ff.) in which young 
girls are called “little pigs’ is an extended 
parody of some ritual to Demeter. Oth- 
ers connect the legend of Circe and her 
“swine” (Od. x. 282-83, 338, 390) with a 
primitive totemistic cult. The Artemis- 
Actaeon story belongs in the same cate- 
gory. Similar to both legends is the myth 
of Ishtar in Babylonia—the goddess who 
changed those who fell in love with her 
into animals, which she then hunted and 
wounded or slew. It is entirely possible 
that a part of her ritual was a mimetic 
dance in which worshipers represented 
the unfortunate man-animals of the myth. 

We have noted a portrayal of a pig 
dance at the shrine of Despoina at Lyco- 
sura. Pausanias, describing the shrine, 
tells us (viii. 37) that below the images of 
Despoina and Demeter there were carved 
representations of the Curetes and, on the 
base, of the Corybantes. This is of great 


* The importance of hides and garments made of 
skins, from Cretan times until late in the classical peri- 
od, is very great (see Cook, op. cit.; Nilsson, op. cit., 
pp. 132-36; D. M. Robinson, ‘‘A New Arcadian In- 
sription,” CP, XXXVIII [1943], 194-95; A. W. 
Persson, The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times 
ew University of California Press, 1942], p. 

1). 

” Op. cit., p. 496. 


“A.B. Cook, Zeus (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1914-40), I, 784. 
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significance in view of a passage in Athe- 
naeus (ix. 375 f-376 a): Pigs, says Athe- 
naeus, were sacred among the people of 
ancient Crete, because a sow suckled 
Zeus when he was born on Mount Dicte, 
“‘where there is a secret rite’; the sow, he 
says, moved about, and by her grunting 
drowned the cries of the baby Zeus, so 
that passersby did not hear him. As a re- 
sult, he goes on, the Cretans revere the 
pig and will not eat pork. On the contrary, 
the people of Praesus actually sacrifice to 
the pig, especially before a wedding.* 

The latter part of this account, of 
course, reveals a very old totemistic ritu- 
al, definitely connected with fertility. 
The earlier part of the story recalls strik- 
ingly the legend of the Curetes (or the 
Corybantes), who danced, clashing spear 
against shield, to drown the cries of the 
infant Zeus, so that his father might not 
hear him. Oddly enough, Pausanias tells 
us (viii. 38. 2) that on a sacred mountain 
near Lycosura there is a place called Cre- 
taea and that the Arcadians say that this 
is the “Crete” where the child Zeus was 
reared! All of this, together with the 
carved figures of Curetes and Corybantes 
at Lycosura, points to a close connection 
between the Minoan and the Arcadian 
cults—a connection which becomes even 
more striking when we place side by side 
the pig-masked dancer of the Lycosura 
drapery and the winged pig dancer of the 
prehistoric “island gem.” And, incidental- 
ly, Orphic Hymn xxxviii. 20-21 speaks of 
the Curetes and Corybantes as taking 
part in the rituals of the Kabeiroi on 
Samothrace. 

Cook** has collected several instances 
of the pig in the cult of Zeus in Crete; and 

32 Sir Arthur Evans, in The Palace of Minos (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1921-35), IV, 711-24, gives illustra- 
tions of the use of the phonetic sign for ‘‘swine’’ in 


Cretan names. This would indicate, apparently, that 
the connotation was not derogatory. 


33 Zeus, I, 652-68. 
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it is interesting to note that he connects 
the Cretan worship of Zeus with Thrace 
and declares that the intervening islands 
served as “stepping stones” for the spread 
of the cult. Ridgeway*‘ also connects the 
aboriginal Thracians with the inhabitants 
of prehistoric Greece. It is a matter of 
fact that double axes have been found in 
very early deposits in Thrace. Pollux (iv. 
100) says that our dance is Thracian and 
Carian; and the link between the Cretan 
and the Carian civilizations has been well 
established. 

It is clear that in prehistoric Crete an- 
nual ceremonies were held in commemora- 
tion of the birth of the son of the Great 
Goddess and that a feature of those cere- 
monies was an armed dance recalling that 
of the mythical Curetes, who had come to 
be thought of as fertility demons.** These 
dances were not war dances but rather 
noise-making dances, to frighten off evil 
spirits and to invoke the powers of fertili- 
ty. Since metal makes more noise than 
other substances, the dancers clashed 
metal objects together; and since the 
handiest metal objects for male dancers 
were weapons, the ceremony naturally be- 
came an armed dance. It was character- 
ized by energetic leaps, sympathetic mag- 
ic to cause the crops to grow high. Similar 
dances are found among all agricultural 
peoples. In view of the story in Athenaeus 
and the representations at Lycosura and 
on the “island gem,”’ it seems likely that 
a mimetic pig dance, with much “moving 
about” and “grunting,”** may have been 
used, along with the armed dances, at the 
“secret rite’ on Mount Dicte. If this is so, 
we have a combination of an armed dance 
and a pig dance, in a fertility connotation; 


34 Op. cit., II, 491. 
35 Persson, op. cit., p. 147. 


36 See Thomas, op. cit., p. 525: ‘‘In Wales, the grunt- 
ing of a pig is imitated during an eclipse of the moon.” 
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and if Cook is correct, the combination 
appears in a cult which can be associated 
with Thrace. 

Frazer®? has given us descriptions of 
two native dances of Borneo which should 
be considered in connection with our 
“Thracian pig dance.” In one—a good- 
luck dance at the new year—a priestess, 
wearing a panther skin and a helmet, 
danced around a group of tethered pigs, 
while on either side of her two armed 
priests cut and thrust at evil spirits in the 
air and other priestesses seized little pigs 
and danced with them in their arms. Later 
the pigs were slain. In the other—a dance 
to expel evil spirits—women flogged a 
small suckling pig which was carried 
along, tied in a basket, and clashed metal 
cymbals and bells to drive off evil. In this 
case, also, the pig was later killed. These, 
obviously, are pig dances of a different 
sort from those we have already noted. 
They are not mimetic but strictly ritualis- 
tic. Their purpose, however, would seem 
to be similar to that of the Greek and 
Cretan dances. 

Whether the “Thracian pig dance” ac- 
tually made use of a little pig or whether 
one of the dancers in it portrayed a pig or 
whether it was merely a x@pos or an ob- 
scene dance to invoke the powers of life 
and to repel evil spirits we do not know. 
We can only say that there is precedent 
for all these types. In any case the pig 
dance must have been a fertility rite, and 
it seems to have been spirited, perhaps 
even orgiastic. 

In conclusion, we should like to call at- 
tention to an Athenian black-figured 
amphora of the sixth century B.c., now 
in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
which was published by Dorothy Kent 
Hill in the Gazette des beaux-arts, XXIV 
(1943), 183-89. One side of the amphora 


37 Op. cit., VII, 95; IX, 200-201. 
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portrays six armed men, all facing to the 
left—‘‘three warriors kneeling behind 
round shields and three archers standing 
erect’’ and brandishing bows and, per- 
haps, clubs. Miss Hill correctly interprets 
the scene as an armed dance and correctly 
notes that the costume of the warriors is 
Thracian. She believes, however, that the 
seene portrayed is a Pyrrhic dance, by 
Athenians wearing Thracian costume to 
honor “the Thracians who were allies of 
the Athenians during the age of Peisis- 
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tratos when the vase was made.’ It seems 
to us more likely that the dancers are ac- 
tually meant to be Thracians and that the 
dance is not the Athenian Pyrrhie but 
rather one of the many Thracian armed 
dances for which there is evidence in 
Greek literature. Whether it is our xoda- 
Bpicuds or not it is impossible to deter- 
mine; no gestures appropriate to a “pig 
dance”’ are evident. 


HunNtTER COLLEGE 
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THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE IN LATIN 


EDWARD L. BASSETT 


HE Stolz-Schmalz Latin grammar is 
a monument of systematic scholar- 
ship and the German spirit of Wis- 
senschaft, and to deny this would be rank 
iconoclasm. But occasionally there are 
statements in it that call for reconsidera- 
tion, either because of investigations car- 
ried out since its last revision in 1928 or 
because of its proneness to stay within the 
traditional grammatical categories. One 
such statement involves the Latin geni- 
tive absolute. In the syntactical part, 
originally done by Schmalz and now re- 
vised by Hofmann, the remark stands 
that this construction is rare in Latin 
and, fundamentally, a Grecism; that the 
earliest fairly certain examples are two in 
the Bellum Hispaniense; and that it does 
not occur again until the Jtala and eccle- 
siastical writers.' The attempt to contro- 
vert this last assertion with three passages 
(one from Livy, one from Lucan, and one 
from Tacitus), which have not yet been 
included in any discussion of the question, 
is the burden of the present article. 

The Swedish scholar, Horn, in his work 
on the absolute constructions in Latin,? 
has dealt exhaustively with the sentence 
in the Twelve Tables (iii. 1): “aeris con- 
fessi rebusque iure iudicatis XXX dies 
iusti sunto.” The genitive “aeris confes- 
si,” to his mind, is much closer to the geni- 
tive in the Lex Atinia de usucapione, 
“quod subruptum erit, edus rei aeterna 
auctoritas esto,” than to a genitive abso- 
lute. Moreover, he maintains, it would be 
ridiculous here to argue for a genitive ab- 


1“Dieser [der gen. abs.] begegnet vielmehr zuerst 
im Bell. Hisp. 14, 1 eius praeteriti temporis und 23, 5 
huius concidentis temporis Dann findet sich die 
Konstruktion erst wieder, deutlich unter griechischem 
Einfluss, in der Itala und bei Eccl."’ (p. 449). 

2 F. Horn, Zur Geschichte der absoluten Partizipial- 
konstruktionen im Lateinischen (Lund, 1918). 


[Cassica, Parwo.oey, XL, Aprin, 1945] 


solute followed directly by an ablative 
absolute. To prove such a juxtaposition 
of similar constructions, we must know 
that the force of the two had become rath- 
er the same by the time of their alleged 
simultaneous use and even that they were 
fairly common usages, whereas, actually, 
we have to do with a construction un- 
known up to this point in our records of 
the Latin language joined to an ablative 
absolute, which is itself very rare in the 
Twelve Tables. Hence Horn, on the basis 
of Havers’ demonstration’ of how close a 
genitive and a “sympathetic dative” may 
be in Latin, accepts a combination of 
genitive and dative rather than of two 
absolute constructions. His interpreta- 
tion of the genitive, it seems to me, is very 
near to that covered by the term “geni- 
tive of the sphere.” Schmalz and Hof- 
mann agree to the difficulty of admitting 
a genitive absolute in such early Latin, 
though they reproduce none of Horn’s 
arguments. 

The commentary De bello Hispaniensi 
presents two very interesting problems: 
why its Latinity is what it is, and who the 
author is. Possibly it is someone whose 
native language was not Latin. In any 
case, nothing has yet been adduced seri- 
ously to threaten the explanation of “eius 
praeteriti temporis’ and “huius conci- 
dentis temporis” as participial phrases 
used absolutely. They may be turns of 4 
Hellenizing author, as Horn assumes,‘ oF 
even of someone whose native language 
was Greek. Textual emendation resolves 
no difficulties, since such readings are pre 
cisely those that should be kept on the 
principle of the lectio difficilior. 


3 See Horn’s references, ibid., p. 90, 
4 Ibid., p. 91. 
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The striking thing about these exam- 
ples is that they both contain the form 
temporis, and the question naturally 
arises: Is there a parallelism here with the 
probable origin of the Greek genitive ab- 
solute from a temporal genitive?> If so, 
and if the hypothesis of a Latin genitive 
absolute is tenable, can instances of a 
temporal genitive be found to strengthen 
it? They can indeed. The adverbial nox 
(: Greek vuxrés) in the Twelve Tables 
viii. 12, “Si nox furtum faxsit,”’ is one; and 
the genitive phrase in Lucan i. 98, “‘tem- 
poris angusti mansit concordia discors,’”® 
is another. The latter would denote dura- 
tion of time; the former, “time when or 
within which.” Of course, the genitive of 
time in Latin is not our thesis here; but 
further search for examples to match 
Lucan’s temporis angusti and more con- 
sideration of whether a temporal word is 
more effective than others in bringing 
about a genitive absolute in Latin would 
make an interesting problem for the care- 
ful reader of Latin texts. 

Exactly when the Bellum Hispaniense 
was written is still an unsettled question, 
though it seems likely that the author was 


a friend or subaltern of Caesar and there- . 


fore that it came out at least before Livy’s 
history. In fact, it may already have been 
composed in 43 B.c. Teuffel,’ for example, 
agrees with Nipperdey that the Bell. Afr. 
and the Bell Hisp. are actually mere notes 
sent to Hirtius by his subaltern officers 
and found among his papers after his 
death at Mutina. Hence, if Livy’s work 
was in the early stages of composition at 
about 27 3.c.,® the first in time of our 


5Cf. D. B. Monro, Grammar of the Homeric Dialect 
(2d ed.; Oxford, 1891), p. 213. 

°Cf. n. 15. 

7See W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der rémischen Litera- 
tur, I (6th ed.; Leipzig and Berlin, 1916), 452-53; cf. 
also M. Schanz, Geschichte der rém. Lit., 1, ed. C. Hosius 
(4th ed.; Munich, 1927), 34446. 

SOf. J. W. Duff, Literary History of Rome (2d ed.; 
London, 1910), p. 639. 


three examples of the genitive absolute— 
“eodem anno Q. Fabius Maximus mori- 
tur, exactae aetatis” (Liv. xxx. 26. 7)— 
antedates by sixteen years the beginning 
of the space noted by Schmalz-Hofmann 
between the Bell. Hisp. and the Itala. 

Since the remaining two passages are 
from Lucan and the Annals of Tacitus, 
the chronological dovetailing at the other 
end of the gap is relatively easy. Lucan, 
who died in Nero’s reign, we can dismiss 
at once. Tacitus’ Annals must have been 
written by A.D. 117, for his allusion to the 
Persian Gulf as a contemporary limit of 
the Empire’ holds good only between 
Trajan’s conquest in 115 and Hadrian’s 
order for withdrawal in 117. This is well 
before any standard Latin version of the 
Bible. As Kennedy has pointed out in his 
article, “The Old Latin Versions,” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,’ the 
text from which Tertullian makes his 
scriptural quotations is one “which, per- 
haps, has only been for a short time 
known in Africa and is only gradually 
coming into use.” Certainly, then, not 
more than the merest embryo of a ver- 
sion, if that, was existent in 117, which is 
still eighty or more years before Tertul- 
lian’s Apologeticum, one of his earliest 
works, and sixty-three years before the 
Acta of the Scillitan martyrs, who prob- 
ably knew a Latin text of the Gospels and 
the Pauline epistles." The reader will 
note in passing that I am trying merely 
to come reasonably close to the earliest 
possible date of such a text and neither to 
decide in what instances the term Jtala 
is used too loosely and should be sub- 
divided at least into Jtala and Afra nor 
to treat the vexed question of the chro- 
nology of Tertullian’s writings. 


§ Ann. xi. 11; cf. J. W. Duff, Literary History of 
Rome in the Silver Age (New York, 1927), p. 582. 


10 (New York and Edinburgh, 1902-4), ITI, 55. 


Cf. Schanz, op. cit., Part III (2d ed.; Miinchen, 
1905), p. 482. 
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‘hus the existence of a Latin version 
of the Bible by the time of Tacitus is defi- 
nitely ruled out; although, before the 
proof can be complete, a brief reference 
must be made to one more problem, the 
famous magic square: 

SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


or, with the order of the examples found 
at Cirencester, Pompeii, and Dura, 
ROTAS 
OPERA 
TENET 
AREPO 
SATOR 


The bibliography concerning this erypto- 
gram is immense; but all that is important 
for the chronological question in hand” 
has come out only since the finding of the 
second Pompeian example by Della Corte 
in 1937. The first is mutilated and was not 
recognized immediately upon its discov- 
ery in 1925.'8 The square certainly con- 
tains a concealed Pater Noster with a 
twofold AO (= AQ) in somewhat the fol- 
lowing form: 


12See G. Jerphanion, La Voix des monuments 
(new ser.; Rome and Paris, 1938), with his references 
on p. 39, n. 1; and D. Atkinson, ‘“‘The Sator-Formula 
and the Beginnings of Christianity,’ Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, XXII (1938), 419-34, with his 
references on p. 419, n. 1. 


13 Published in Notizie degli scavi, 1929, p. 449. 
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The laws of mathematical probability 
favor this interpretation of Grosser’s'* and 
dwarf both Jerphanion’s argument that 
the later form of the square begins with 
“Sator,”’ which makes the concept of 
“alpha and omega” more obvious, where- 
as the examples from Pompeii have the 
reverse order, and Cumont’s solution 
(which Jerphanion accepts), based on the 
symbolism of Ezekiel’s vision. But de- 
spite all that has been said for and against 
the existence of a Christian community 
at Pompeii, despite all the questioning 
that has arisen as to whether such a com- 
munity would have used Greek or Latin 
in liturgy and catechesis, the fact remains 
that the first two words in Latin of the 
Lord’s Prayer—a passage often torn from 
its context—are meager evidence for a 
Latin version of the whole Bible or even 
a Latin Gospel. 

Reverting now to pagan writers, let us 
consider the passage in Lucan (viii. 158). 
With its preceding line it reads in Hous- 
man’s text (Oxford, 1926) 


quod summissa animis, nulli grauis hospita 
turbae, 
stantis adhuc fati, uixit quasi coniuge uicto. 


It is part of a causal clause explaining how 
Cornelia’s stay at Lesbos, while her hus- 
band Pompey was at Pharsalus, had en- 
deared her to all. Housman gives an ex- 
planatory rather than a critical note to 
the verse: “coniuge amd xowod:“uide 316 
socerum quaeque ad Man. IV 726 adno- 
taui. sic uixit stantis adhuc fati Pompeio 
(cum Pompeius adhuc stantis fati esset) 
quasi uicto eo: recte Cortius.” This, in- 
terpreted, means, apparently, that the 
line presents two absolute constructions 
in the ablative: one contains coniuge and 

14 See F. Grosser, ‘‘Ein neuer Vorschlag zur Deutung 


der Sator-Formel,"’ Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, 
XXIV (1926), 165-69. 
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stantis fati, a genetivus qualitatis in lieu of 
an adjective, as if we had invicto coniuge; 
the other, the same coniuge with uicto, 
which would yield some such literal ren- 
dering as: “Her husband still being of se- 
cure fate, she lived as if her husband being 
(were) conquered.” Hosius, in his third 
edition (Leipzig, 1913), gives the same 
text of the verse, except for v in place of 
consonant u, but cites in his critical ap- 
paratus fatis in MSS M and Z and con- 
iuges by the corrector of Z. 

A genitive absolute solution is decided- 
ly preferable to Housman’s rather forced 
and awkward explanation; and Postgate, 
in his excellent edition of the eighth book 
of Lucan (Cambridge, 1917), does admit 
that “‘stantis a. fati would be most simply 
taken as a Graecism for the abl.,” though 
he goes on to say: “but this appears im- 
possible. It is probably an extension of the 
genitive of ‘description’ which, through 
esse’s lack of participles, has attached it- 
self to the verbal predicate, ‘she lived 
(as one) of a still unfallen fortune.’ ”’“ 

One other question connected with the 
passage is whose fate or fortune is meant 
by fati. Housman assumes Pompey’s; 
Postgate, Cornelia’s. The translators vary 
in their interpretation of this point, al- 
though they all give versions approved 
by the grammars for either the Latin 
ablative or the Greek genitive used ab- 
solutely. J. D. Duff, for example, in the 
Loeb series, translates by a temporal 
clause: “She lived, while her husband’s 
fortune stood firm, as if he had been con- 
quered already”; Bourgery and Pon- 
chont, in the Budé collection, as follows: 
“Avec lesquelles elle vivait au temps des 


Of Postgate’s ‘‘other harsh examples’ of the 
descriptive genitive, I interpret Lucan i. 98, ‘“‘temporis 
@ngusti mansit concordia discors,’’ as a genitive of 
time (cf. above, p. 109) but accept Seneca HF 851, 
“pars adhuc currit melioris aevi.’’ 
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prospérités de son mari, comme s’il edt 
été vaincu.”’ 

A paleographic problem involved in 
the line is the reading fatis of the first 
hand of M and Z. Very probably it is 
merely an erroneous scribal repetition of 
the ending of the first word of the verse 
stantis, though it is just possible that the 
scribe may have felt some misgiving about 
the syntax of the line, perceived the need 
of an ablative (once he was fully aware 
of the absolute construction), and gone 
halfway toward correcting the phrase by 
writing fatis. But very likely this is quib- 
bling; certainly stantis and fatis are not 
syntactic bedfellows. 

The writers of grammatical notes to 
Lucan," in order to justify the genitive of 
description, copy from each other the 
reference to viii. 223, “aeterni Martis 
Alanos.”’ But the reductio ad inelegantiam 
of such an explanation occurs in one scho- 
liast’s"’ “‘quamvis adhuc ens stantis fati, 
tamen vizit quasi maritus esset iam vic- 
tus.” If the reader will not admit of a 
genitive absolute, whether it be a con- 
scious Grecism or no, he will do better to 
resort to Burmann’s conjecture, ‘“Nulli 
gravis hospita; cursu/stantis adhuc fati 
vixit quasi coniuge victo,” even though 
it has not been approved by later editors, 
than to an interpretation based on a 
form of such Snark-like elusiveness as 
ens. 

The earliest of our three examples is 
referred to by Postgate in his note to 
Lucan viii. 158, in which he says, again 
vindicating the genitive of description: 
“Cf. also Livy 30. 26. 7 ‘eodem anno Q. 
Fabius Maximus moritur exactae aetatis.’”’ 
Now, it is true that exactae aetatis is a 

16 E.g., Weise (1835); Haskins (1887); Franken 


(1897). Schrevel (1818) does not indicate clearly 
whether he is quoting Grotius or Farnaby. 


17 Cf. C. F. Weber's edition, Vol. III (Scholiastae) 
(Leipzig, 1831). 
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stereotyped phrase in Livy—practically 
equal to vetustissimus and hence well 
translated “at an advanced age” by Ed- 
wards in rendering this passage for Bohn’s 


series of cribs; Luterbacher, in his edition 


of the thirtieth book of Livy (Leipzig, 
1892), has this to say of it: ““Bezeichnung 
eines sehr hohen Alters (4, 41, 12; 5, 18, 
1; 6, 22, 7), haufiger exacta aetate. Gegen- 
satz: ineuntis aetatis.” It is true also that 
a descriptive genitive seems the logical 
interpretation of v. 18. 1: “P. Licinium 
Calvum ....tribunum militem.... cre- 
ant, moderationis expertae in priore ma- 
gistratu virum, ceterum iam tum ex- 
actae aetatis,” where it goes closely with 
virum; and of vi. 22. 7: “exactae iam 
aetatis Camillus erat,” where the phrase 
has the function of a predicate adjective. 
Furthermore, in Livy iv. 41. 12: “pro- 
fuisse ei Cincinnati patris memoria dici- 
tur, venerabilis viri, et exactae iam aetatis 
Capitolinus Quinctius suppliciter orans, 
ne se brevi reliquo vitae spatio tam tris- 
tem nuntium ferre ad Cincinnatum pate- 
rentur,” the use of the phrase is clearly ad- 
jectival; and one detail which the passage 
as a whole has in common with v. 18. 1 
sharply differentiates them from the one 
which Luterbacher is glossing, xxx. 26. 
7, that is, the genitive phrase used with 
a proper name and in the neighborhood 
of a form of vir, which is brought out by 
translating the sentence from the fourth 
book, “the memory of his father C., a 
venerable man, and the supplication of 
C. Q., [a man] already well advanced in 
years ” This very Latin mannerism 
of proper name plus vir plus adjective or 
adjectival phrase might also be illustrated 
thus: in writing the preface to a Teubner 
text one does not (or should not) express 
the idea of “This is Dr. Luterbacher’s 
opinion on the subject” by “Luterbacher 
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doctus hoc modo de re iudicat” but by 
“L., vir doctus, hoe modo 

The question still remaining, then, is: 
What is the difference between the exac- 
tae aetatis in vi. 22. 7 and in xxx. 26. 7? 
At first sight, this is a more difficult prob- 
lem. Sum and morior are both intransitive 
verbs; they might both, therefore, con- 
ceivably take a predicate adjective or ad- 
jectival phrase. In English we say “He 
was young” and “He died young,” al- 
though it would be more natural to say 
“to die in one’s youth” as we say “‘to die 
in infancy.” In fact, here is the point 
d’apput of the genitive absolute interpre- 
tation. Just as one would be more inclined 
to say “Q. F. M. died when he was quite 
along in years” or “‘at an advanced age” — 
Mr. Housman’s “Mithridates, he died 
old” (A Shropshire Lad, No. 62 ad fin.) is 
distinctly poetic!—so one would translate 
exactae aetatis in the thirtieth book ad- 
verbially, not adjectivally, since it is not a 
genitive of description. A literal transla- 
tion can even be made with the English 
nominative absolute: “Q. F. M. died, his 
years having been drawn out,” a method 
which does not succeed with “exactae 
iam aetatis Camillus erat.” Lastly, as the 
scholiast to Lucan resorted to ens, 80 
Postgate props his advocacy of the geni- 
tive of description by a Greek participle: 
“Q. F. M. moritur, exactae aetatis (év)”! 
These gentlemen are indeed straining at 
a gnat (the harmless genitive -absolute) 
to swallow a camel. 

Our third example is Tac. Ann. xiv. 22. 
4: “nam quia discumbentis Neronis apud 
Simbruina stagna zn villa cui Sublaqueum 
nomen est ictae dapes mensaque disiecta 
erat.” The text is that of Fisher (Oxford, 
1906), who notes in his apparatus that 
Bezzenberger added in villa and that 
Ritter deleted cui Sublaqueum nomen est. 
Koestermann, in his revision (Leipzig, 
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1936) of the Halm-Andresen edition, 
cites both Bezzenberger’s conjecture and 
J. F. Gronovius’ loco. Obviously, some 
such addition as Bezzenberger’s or Grono- 
vius’ is needed to give an antecedent to 
cui, or the relative clause is to be omitted 
as a gloss incorporated into the text. Add- 
ing in villa, as most modern editors do, is 
preferable to letting cuz stand in disagree- 
ment with an antecedent stagna. 

Of course, if the conjecture in villa is, 
discarded and also the relative clause (on 
the basis that it is a gloss), then discum- 
bentis Neronis is merely a possessive geni- 
tive with dapes mensaque—a genitive 
phrase like that in Aul. Gell. xvii. 9. 1: 
“Libri sunt epistularum C. Caesaris ad 
C. Oppium et Balbum Cornelium, qui 
rebus (: res) eius absentis curabant,” 
though possessor and thing possessed are 
here farther removed from each other. 
But the fact is that our relative clause is 
not so trite as most that have been con- 
demned as incorporated marginalia in 
classical texts. It was deleted by Ritter 
simply because allowing it to remain 
makes the distance between discumbentis 
Neronis and dapes—and the distance is 
increased with the satisfactory conjecture 
in villa—too great to allow for a possessive 
genitive. But the solution is obvious: it is 
a genitive absolute that we have here; it 
is not the lectio difficilior, since there is no 
MS variant for the actual words dis- 
cumbentis Neronis, but rather the con- 
structio difficilior, which justifies the text 
as it now stands in both the Oxford and 
the Teubner editions with in villa and 
with the relative clause. 

The translators have felt the awk- 
wardness of the possessing genitive ex- 
planation and unconsciously given ren- 
derings (usually temporal clauses) which 
suit an adverbial or absolute use of the 
genitive. Mr. J. Jackson, for example, 
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translates in the Loeb volume: “Because, 
while Nero dined by the Simbruine lakes 
in the villa known as the Sublaqueum, the 
banquet had been struck and the table 
shivered”; and Mr. Goelzer, in the Budé 
series, has: ‘Comme Néron était 4 table 
auprés des lacs de Simbruvium, dans une 
maison de plaisance appelée Sublaque- 
um ” 

This passage from Tacitus is the one 
of our three which leads most directly to 
two general considerations: (1) Is the 
genitive absolute in Latin only an imita- 
tion of Greek syntax? (2) If not, how did 
it arise? As to the first, we cannot, of 
course, really know how aware an author 
now dead always was of using a bit of 
foreign syntax or whether our construc- 
tion qua Grecism would be more readily 
acceptable to Livy, Lucan, or Tacitus. 
And yet, in the case of Tacitus, whose 
usage has been studied more carefully 
than that of the other two, Draeger warns 
that, despite the long list of more or less 
Greek constructions which he prints, 
they are actually far fewer than is general- 
ly supposed'*—a warning to be linked 
with the fact that words are transposed 
from language to language more easily 
than usages. Therefore, our instances are 
probably not Grecisms, and: “Grecism” 
may even be a misnomer for the genitive 
absolute in ecclesiastical texts. At least, 
in the many instances in which we have 
the Greek original, it is more likely a ques- 
tion of a translator who is either adhering 
too closely to the text or uncertain of his 
Latin grammar. Hence, the MSS and 
editions of the New Testament often 
vary, as in Rom. 2:15, where the Words- 
worth-White text (2d ed.; Oxford, 1920) 
has an ablative followed by a genitive 
absolute: “testimonium reddente _illis 


18 See A. A. Draeger, Syntax und Stil des Tacitus 
(3d. ed.; Leipzig, 1882). 
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conscientia ipsorum, et inter se inuicem 
cogitationum accusantium aut etiam de- 
fendentium”’; the Sistine-Clementine ver- 
sion and that of Nestle (6th ed.; Stutt- 
gart, 1936), the ablative throughout; and 
the Greek, of course, the genitive through- 
out. 

It is very probable, then, that the geni- 
tive absolute in Latin is not a Grecism 
but something of native growth and that 
the starting-point was either a genitive 
of time, which seems to be the origin of 
the Greek construction,'!® or—what Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 22. 4 definitely shows and what 


19 Cf. above, n. 5. 
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is cited as the source of the genitive ab- 
solute found in later Sanskrit?°—a_pos- 
sessive genitive which passed first to a 
genitive of the sphere or “general con- 
cernment”’ and then to an absolute use. 
The transition was gradual and therefore 
not completeby the time of the Twelve Ta- 
bles but was certainly reached before the 
Bellum Hispaniense, where even Schmalz- 
Hofmann see the construction, and hence 
before our three new examples. 


Loomis INSTITUTE 
Winpsor, CoNNECTICUT 


20Cf. W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (2d ed.; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1889), p. 100. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


COMANUS “OF THE FIRST FRIENDS” 


Joseph Ward Swain in his article on “An- 
tiochus Epiphanes and Egypt” (CP, XXXIX 
[1944], 73 ff.) devotes a note (39) to the politi- 
cal career of Comanus “of the First Friends,”’ 
who held important positions at the court of 
Ptolemy Philometor and Physkon and prob- 
ably even earlier at the court of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. According to Swain, 


Until recently [that is, until the publication 
in 1938 by Professor W. L. Westermann! of a 
papyrus in the Columbia Collection] all that was 
known of Comanus came from the one line in 
Polybius (xxviii. 19. 1) dealing with his share in 
making Philometor king after the regents’ 
deaths, and from two brief passages (xxxi. 19 f.) 
telling how he went on an embassy to Rome in 
161. 


This sentence probably represents the opinio 
communis of scholars working in the field of 
Hellenistic history.? 

However, a considerable amount of evidence 
concerning Comanus’ interests and his type of 
mind is available if we decide to identify the 
politician in question with the Alexandrian 
grammarian of the same name, the adversary 
of Aristarchus, whose opinions are quoted no 
less than twenty-four times in scholia, lexica, 
and kindred works.’ It was this Comanus who 


1“ Komanos of the First Friends (187 (?)—161 B.c.),”’ 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, XIII (1938), 1-12. 


? Westermann’s publication of the papyrus (ibid.) 
was prompted by remarks of Walter Otto (‘Zur 
Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemiiers,’’ Abh. Bayr. 
Akad., phil.-hist. Abt., N.F., Heft 11 [Miinchen, 1934], 
p. 49) and Pierre Jouguet (‘‘Eulaeos et Lénaeos,”’ 
Bulletin de l'Institut d’ Egypte, XIX [1937], 173) about 
“the lack of information available regarding the two 
statesmen Komanos and Kineas.”’ 


30. Singebusch, Homerica dissertatio prior (this 
work forms the Praefatio to W. Dindorf’s edition of 
the Iliad (Leipzig, 1888]), p. 59, enumerates twenty- 
one passages. F. Susemihl, Die griech. Liter. in d. Ale- 
randrinerzeit (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1892), II, 150, adds one 
other. Add further Apoll. Dyse. De coni. 230.7 
(Schneider] and Schol. Genev. ad Hom. Il. xxi. 363, 
which is an important passage because it includes a 
reference to Comanus’ birthplace. Incidentally, Siin- 
gebusch, like other scholars of his generation, misspells 
the name as Kwyavos. The manuscripts vary, in fact, 
between Kwyavos and Koyavos, but the authority of the 
Papyrus would be decisive even if the men were not 
identical. (The accent remains a matter of doubt, 
since we do not know the quantity of the middle syl- 
lable on which it depends [see Herodianus vii, pp. 178, 
ll, 13-180, 10 [Lentz] ). 
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first raised a question which has continued to 
puzzle Hesiodean scholars down to the present 
time: Why is it that when Pandora lifts the 
lid of her box and the evils fly out to scatter 
among men, Hope (’EAzis) is said to remain in 
the box, although she, too, has clearly gone to 
live with man?! 

Just as the politician Comanus has been 
discussed by historians without reference to 
his philological namesake, so the philologist 
has been treated by students of Alexandrian 
literature without even a hint that he may pos- 
sibly be identical with the statesman.5 How- 
ever, in 1933, H. M. Hubbell published in 
Classical Philology a grammatical papyrus of 
the Yale collection of papyri (No. 446) which 
shows the influence of Comanus’ teaching and 
terminology; and in the course of his discus- 
sion he suggested that the philologist and the 
politician might be the same person and that 
the antagonism between Comanus and Aris- 
tarchus might be reflected in their attachment 
to the rival kings, Philometor and Physkon.*® 
Professor Hubbell’s suggestion does not seem 
to have received the attention which it de- 
serves. I must confess that I, too, was not 
aware of his paper when I examined the evi- 
dence and reached my conclusion, and I owe 
it to the kindness of Professor Hubbell that I 
became acquainted with it just in time to re- 
cast this note. In the light of the information 
which has been derived from the Columbia 
papyrus it seems possible to add new argu- 


4Procl. Schol. Hes. Op. 99. The text in Gaisford’s 
Poetae Graeci (III, 87) is incomplete. Cf. Hermann 
Schultz, Abh. Gétt. Gesellsch. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., 
N.F., XII, No. 4 (1910), 73. Eduard Schwartz’s ex- 
cellent emendations (Sitz. Ber. Berl. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Abt., 1915, p. 140, n. 2) should be incorporated. For 
a recent attempt to cope with the problem raised by 
Comanus see Hermann Frinkel, Festschrift fir Richard 
Reitzenstein (Leipzig and Berlin, 1931), pp. 17 ff. 


5 See, besides Singebusch and Susemihl, A. Gude- 
man, RE, s.v. ‘*Komanos.”’ An article on the statesman 
(by Heichelheim) has appeared in RE, Suppl. VI, 332, 


‘CP, XXVIII (1933), 196f. It is, however, still 
impossible to say when Comanus left Philometor and 
attached himself to Physkon. Nor is it certain that 
Comanus was still alive in 146, when, after Philome- 
tor’s death, Physkon became undisputed ruler of 
Egypt and when Aristarchus fled to Cyprus. 
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ments to those adduced by Mr. Hubbell, and 
the case for the identity may now be based on 
the following considerations: 

1. Aristarchus and the statesman Comanus 
are definitely contemporaries. Aristarchus’ ac- 
tivity spans the first half of the second cen- 
tury; Comanus’ name appears for the first 
time, probably, in 187, for the last time in 161.7 

2. “In the entire Greek prosopographia 
this name {Comanus] appears very rarely.”’* 


3. The politician Comanus myst have held 


distinguished positions at the court of Alex- 
andria before ‘he and Cineas took over the 


" government in the crisis of 169. The papyrus. 


which -Professor Westermann has published 
shows that he was rév rpwtwv [didrwr],? and 
Professor Westermann has restored the further 
title [orparnydv rod ’Apox] voir[ou] in the papy- 
rus. We know of men at the court of the 
Ptolemies in the second century who were tév 
Tpwtuv piiwv and at the same time dpxixuvnyés, 
ériotparnyos, tepeds IIroNeuaiou Dwripos x7X., 
émiTporevoas Tay TEKVWY hua, oTpaTHyds Kal 
vabapxos kal dpxvepels, dpxudixacrns (I have 
collected these titles from Max L. Strack’s'® 
considerably larger list, which was composed 
as long ago as 1900). Clearly, apxvovoxdos, 
which Proclus" mentions as title of the gram- 
marian Comanus, is another of these purely 


7 See especially Westermann, op. cit., p. 11. The 
earliest date of Comanus’ career, 187, cannot be re- 
garded as perfectly certain, but it is favored by West- 
ermann himself, Wilcken (ap. Westermann, ibid.), 
and Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World (3 vols.; Oxford, 1941), II, 715. 


8 Westermann, op. cit., p. 5. Friedrich Preisigke 
and Friedrich Bilabel’s Sammelbuch griech. Urkunden 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1922) lists altogether five oc- 
currences of the name. 


® Professor Westermann’s restoration (pp. 2, 4) 
seems above doubt. 


10See his article, ‘‘Griechische Titel im Ptole- 
miierreich,’’ Rh. Mus., LV (1900), 161 ff., especially 
his list of attested titles on pp. 182 ff. The list ray 
Tpetwy diriwy is on p. 188. 


11 See n. 4. 


Tue Epitror 
Classical Philology 


Dear Sir: 


In your issue of July, 1944, Professor Sturte- 
vant took exception to my review of his book 
on The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals (published in 
CP, XXXTX [1944], 51-57), as being “likely 
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honorary titles which abound in the second 
century B.c.!2 I do not believe that either 
apxvowoxdos or THY mpwrwy didwy represents 
the final status of Comanus at the time when he 
was one of the most powerful men in the king- 
dom, but both titles fit a stage—perhaps the 
same stage—in his career. By the time he had 
risen to the highest dignities he may easily 
have ceased to concern himself with gram- 


‘matical questions. 


4. The statesman Comanus was a Greek 
and .a leader of the Greek party at the court 
of Alexandria.'* Professor Westermann would 
even, ‘from the absence of any hint in Polybius 
that he haled from a Greek birthplace outside 
Egypt,” infer that he was “born in Egypt, of 
Greek blood.’ The argumentum e silentio has 
probably some weight—how much weight I 
do not know—and the inference is a good de- 
scription of the philologist, who was, of course, 
a Greek and whose birthplace, we happen to 
know, was Naukratis." 

One may wonder whether Comanus began 
his career as a philologist and (like other 
philologists in ancient as well as modern times) 
went from scholarship into politics or whether 
he always was:a politician—a politician with 
a hobby. ? 

FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 

12 Cf. Strack, op. cit., p. 168. As Professor Wester- 
mann has kindly informed me, the title dpx.owoxdos 
occurs only once on a papyrus, P Tebt., 72, which is 
somewhat later than Aristarchus but still of the second 
century. Before Aristarchus, the word was used by the 
translators of the Pentateuch (LX X, Gen. 40:1 ff.) to 
denote Pharaoh's cupbearer whom Joseph meets while 
in prison. Yet, although the passages of the LXX 
figure in our lexicons as the first in which the word 
occurs, it is likely to be older, and there may well have 


been an official with this title at the court of Alex- 
ander (see Plut. Alex. 74). 


13 Cf. Swain, op. cit., p. 85 and n. 39. 
4 Op. cit., p. 5. 


18 Schol. Genev. in Hom. I1l., ed. Jules Nicole (Gene- 
va, 1891), xxi. 363. 






to give some of your readers an inaccurate im- 
pression of the history of the question and of 
my [i.e., his] position in regard to it.” I con- 
sider it necessary to answer the remarks of 
Professor Sturtevant, since they do not agree 
with the facts and may easily mislead a super- 
ficial reader. 














ene- 








In the first place, Mr. Sturtevant furnishes 
no evidence whatever that I have given “an 
inaccurate impression of the history of the 
question and of his position in regard to it,” ex- 
cept in a small particular in which Mr. Sturte-. 
vant has strangely misunderstood me. I had, 
however, presented the problem quite clearly 
for any scholar who might read my review 
with a little attention. At the end of note 8 (on 
p. 53), dealing with the hypothesis that Hit- 
tite } after a vowel was merely a graphic sign 
of lengthening, and where I cite several works 
of Berriedale Keith, Petersen, and myself, I 
wrote: “Sturtevant ignores the whole of it.” 
This obviously refers only to the content of the 
note and to the section of the text to which it is 
appended, and where I cite Latin eh, ah; Ital. 
ah!, oh!; German nehmen, Ahn, Wahl, mehr; 
etc. (where h has also a mere graphic value). 
It is a fact that Sturtevant says nothing in his 
book about this interpretation of the sign, nor 
does he mention the works of the three authors 
cited above. This hypothesis is quite different 
from Sturtevant’s, since he holds Hittite ) 
to be a sound by itself—a laryngeal—and not 
a mere sign of length, as the A in German 
Wahl. In fact, the two theories are mutually 
incompatible. The assertion of Sturtevant— 
“As to the occurrence of Hittite } and hh after 
or between vowels which appear in the IE 
languages with long quantity, that is precisely 
the fact that originally led Kurylowicz and 
others to identify them with Saussure’s lost 
consonants. Its treatment occupies a large 
part of my book”—is therefore quite mislead- 
ing and contrary to fact, since it deals with 
another question. I maintain that in this case, 
as in others, Sturtevant simply ignores the the- 
ories and the authors disagreeing with him. 

Besides, Professor Sturtevant takes. issue 
with me on several points on which he does 
not agree. It is, of course, his good right to hold 
a different view; but that does not prove that I 
gave an “inaccurate impression” of the ques- 
tion and of his position in regard to it. Unless 
everybody who disagrees with Mr. Sturtevant 
should necessarily give an “inaccurate impres- 
sion,” 

On pages 187f., Professor Sturtevant ob- 
jects to my failure to discuss his Indo-Hittite 
theory. Now, it is true (and Sturtevant him- 
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self admits it) that the “Indo-Hittite theory” 
is closely connected with the “laryngeal the- 
ory,’’ in the sense that they support each other; 
but Professor Sturtevant’s book, which I was 
asked to review, deals mainly with laryngeals, 
not with Indo-Hittite, as the title itself shows; 
and I could not, of course, in the limited space 
of a review, treat all the problems connected 
with the cent:al problem of the book. What I 
did was to give (p. 51, n. 3) a list of fourteen 
distinguished Indo-Europeanists (a list I could 
now almost double)! who have rejected the 
Indo-Hittite theory, with the citations of the 
journals and books where the reader could find 
discussions of the problem; and I concentrated 
on the laryngeal theory. I fail to see what I 
have done that deserves censure, though it is, 
of course, evident that if I have debilitated in 
some way the laryngeal theory, the Indo-Hit- 
tite theory will likewise be weakened, because 
the laryngeal theory is, in fact, its main, if 
not unique, support. 

In particular, Professor Sturtevant complains 
that I have not studied his hypothesis (pre- 
sented in Language, XV [1939], 11 ff.), that the 
Hittite pronoun'’* nom. mas. fem. tas,” accus. 
mas. fem. tan, neuter tat (plur. tus, tas, ta), is 
older than the type of the other languages *sé, 
*sd, *téd, acc. *tém, *tam, *téd, ete. (Gr. 6, 4, 
76; Goth. sa, so, pat-a; Skt. sd, sd, téd, etc.). 
The latter would be a common innovation of 
the other Indo-European languages; the former 


1I have subsequently given twelve more names 
(with citations) in JAOS, LXV (1944), 170, n. 1. 


la Sturtevant’s masculine (Lang., XV, 14) isa very 
strange term: Hittite had no masculine because it had 
no feminine. 


If, on the other hand, Ungnad (ZA, N.F., Il 
[1924-25], 104 n.), Friedrich (ZA, II, 293 f.), Pedersen 
(Hittitisch, pp. 63 ff.; Tocharisch (Copenhagen, 1941], 
p. 5 [quoted in the text]), Couvreur (De Hettitische 
bh, pp. 328 f.) are right, and there was in Hittite no pro- 
nominal stem ta-, then the relation between *s6, *sd, 
*tod, and the Hittite particle ta- becomes very doubt- 
ful (Pedersen compares Slav. da; Couvreur, Skt. atha, 
Gr. 6a); but even admitting some sort of relation- 
ship, nothing proves that the pronoun IE *to- de- 
veloped from this particle, and not the other way 
around: cf. Lat. tum, quom, quod; Gr. rn; Skt. ydd; 
Goth. Aan, Aatei, sai (cf. Feist, Wb.*, p. 4036); Eng- 
lish that; etc. Once more, I find myself in agreement 
with the excellent remarks of Petersen (AJP, LIII 
(1932], 194, n. 1). The same author (ibid., LVIII 
[1937], 312 ff., 315 f.) still defends the existence of the 
Hittite pronominal stem ta- (first proposed by Hrozny 
[Die Sprache der Hethiter, pp. 135f.] and equated to 
Gr. ré; Goth. Aat-a; etc.). 

The whole question is, to say the least, extremely 
uncertain. 
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would be an archaic Indo-Hittite feature pre- 
served only in Hittite. This seems a rather in- 
sufficient proof to me, among other reasons, 
for the simple fact (already pointed out by 
Petersen, AJP, LIII [1932], 194, n. 1)3 that it 
seems quite strange that a “regular” paradigm 
such as fas, tan, tat, tus, tas, ta, etc., should give 
origin to an anomalous paradigm like 6, 4, 76, 
Tov, Tnv, ete.: analogy, the great motor that 
transforms language, works in an opposite 
sense; no serious scholar would hesitate an in- 
stant (even without knowing other facts or the 
history of the problem) to assert that Sanskrit 
nom. tidhar, gen. fidhnas, is a more archaic 
type than Latin aber, tiberis, just as French je 
meurs, tu meurs, il meurt, nous mourons, vous 
mourez, ils meurent, is older (linguistically 
speaking) than je prowve, tu prowves, il prowe, 
nous prowvons, vous prouvez, ils prowent. 

This in case Professor Sturtevant’s connec- 
tion of the Hittite forms with the Indo-Euro- 
pean pronoun is accepted. But this connection 
is far from sure. It may be interesting to the 
reader to see what Pedersen (Tocharisch, p. 5) 
has to say on Sturtevant’s hypothesis: 


Dass aber diese Verbindungen [ta-as > tas, 
sa-as > sas] die Vorstufe der indoeuropiiischen 
Pronominalformen *so, *sé, *tod sein sollten, ist 
ganz unglaublich. Einzeleinwiinde gibt es genug; 
die Verteilung von s- und ¢- erkliirt sich von der 
Hypothese aus sehr schlecht; das -w der hittit- 
ischen Konjunktion ist hinderlich und muss in 
willkirlicher Weise beseitigt werden. Die Einzel- 
einwiinde sind aber iiberfliissig, da die ganze An- 
sicht prinzipiell unzuliissig ist 


He then proposes a quite different explanation 
for the facts examined by Professor Sturte- 
vant. 

This is, according to Professor Sturtevant, 
himself, the strongest argument in favoy of the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis, the only one men- 
tioned by Mr. Sturtevant in his letter and the 
one of which he wrote in Language, XV (1939), 
12: “There is at least one clear case of an innova- 

_tion that is common to the Indo-European 
languages as against Hittite’ (italics mine). 


* Cf. also Bonfante, Emerita, III (1935), 272 f. Pe- 
dersen (Hittitisch, pp. 66 f.), who admits a Hittite 
pronoun sas, san, sel, setani, sus, se, thinks, of course, 
in principle just like Petersen and myself: ‘‘Das Hit- 
titische hat... . das s- auf das ganze Paradigm aus- 
gedehnt und die t- Formen ausgemerzt.”’ 
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Moreover, to one isogloss indicated by Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant (dato e non concesso), it would 
be easy to oppose many others which point in 
the opposite direction. In particular, Hittite 
shows several important innovations in com- 
mon with Greek (cf., e.g., my articles in JF, 
LIT [1934], 221 ff.; LV [1937], 131 ff.; Revue 
belge de philologie et d’histoire, XVIII [1939], 
381 ff.).4 Every Indo-European language pre- 
sents some archaic features; however, on the 
whole, the different languages present a differ- 
ent degree of archaism; the most archaic of all 
is doubtless Latin, not Hittite. Hittite is more 
frequently on the innovative than on the ar- 
chaic side.® 

Professor Sturtevant also takes exception to 
the fact that I compared Hittite initial h (not 
hh, as he writes) to the ‘‘weak’’ initial h- of 
Greek, Latin, and Neo-Persian (not German, as 
he writes). There is some disagreement about 
the real articulation of Hittite h, as is natural, 
but most scholars consider’ that it was in many 


4I could now add, e.g., the particle, Hittite man, 
Gr. Dor. yar, Ion.-Att. pv. 


5 So, e.g., every Romance language preserves one 
or another feature of Latin (phonologic, morphologi- 
cal, syntactical, or lexicological); but Sardinian (al- 
though also showing some innovations) preserves far 
more than any other. It occupies in the Romance fam- 
ily exactly the same place that Latin occupies in the 
Indo-European. 


6 Nor, would I add, did I present this and other 
hypotheses as ‘‘indubitable,’’ as Mr. Sturtevant does 
with his laryngeals; on the contrary, I wrote on p. 52 
about this and other hypotheses presented by me: “I 
do not propose these explanations as definitive solu- 
tions of even a part of the cases involved in the com- 
plicated problems raised by the question of Hittite }; 
I present them merely in order to show that alterna- 
tive solutions, much simpler than the complicated 
laryngeal theory, are possible.”’ 


7 This is, e.g., the opinion of Professor A. Goetze, 
who writes to me (November 22, 1944): ‘‘For the de- 
termination of the pronunciation of Hittite ) two 
lines of evidence can be followed: (1) variations in the 
spelling of Hittite itself can be observed; (2) consid- 
erations can be derived from the history of the sylla- 
bary which the Hittites use in writing their language. 
Both lines of evidence suggest that Hittite ) was 4 
velar spirant [alias ‘‘fricative’’]. Initially or medially 
before consonants it may stand for either the voiced or 
the voiceless variety (7 or x, respectively). In medial 
position between vowels Hittite orthography is capa- 
ble of marking the voiceless variety (x) by double 
writing. This distinction is made fairly regularly; there 
is, however, a certain amount of vacillation.” 

And J. Friedrich (Hethitisch und kleinasiatische 
Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931], p. 24) writes: 
“Eine eingehende Untersuchung wiirde das hethlit- 
ische] 4 verdienen. Wie ich Ki{einasiatische] Florsch- 
ungen], 1, S. 92! nur andeuten konnte, ist mit der 
Méglichkeit zu rechnen, dasz sich hinter dem einheit- 
lichen Schriftzeichen zwei verschiedene Laute vér- 
bergen, ein sehr schwacher [italics mine], z.B. in e-e3-har 
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eases & voiced fricative (g or y, Modern Greek 
7, Spanish g between vowels). The latter I 
would certainly describe as a “weak” sound, 
which disappears easily (as in most Romance 
languages; it became y in English), and so does 
Friedrich; it frequently serves as a “Silben- 
trenner,’’ e.g., in many Modern Greek and Ro- 
mance dialects (as in Sardinia and southern 
Italy). But let us suppose that Professor 
Sturtevant is right; what is gained thereby for 
the laryngeal theory? His [x] or x was surely 
not a laryngeal (nor was g, for that matter), 
and nothing proves that it developed from 
a laryngeal. There are no “laryngeals” in Hit- 
tite, or in any other attested Indo-European 
language. They exist in Semitic and in Professor 
Sturtevant’s hypothetical Indo-Hittite. 


‘Blut,’ auch e-e3-Sar geschrieben und < idg. *esy, und 
ein stark artikulierter, auf den schon Sommer, Heth., 
II, 8. 45 f. hingewiesen hat.”’ 

It emerges clearly from what Goetze says that 
initial h can, and interior 4 (not hh) must, be y, or 
something of the kind (not x). 

But the most surprising thing is that Professor 
Sturtevant himself, in Language, XVI, (1940) 81 ff., 
demonstrated with very good arguments that Hittite h 
(not 4h) in certain cases had the value of y (voiced 
velar fricative). Why did he change his opinion in 
1944, without giving any reason for it? 


8] will mention here, e.g., Logudorian st-ye, dyera, 

paytra, ruytna, rivyere, etc., for sie, dera, etc. (Wag- 
ner, Litbl. f. germ. u. roman. Philol., 1918, p. 130); 
Cilento yarda, ‘“‘arde’’; yé, 8"; ydvi, “&'’; yéyu, “io” 
(Lat. ego); etc. (Rohlifs, ZRP, LVII [1937], 431 f., 
where the last four words are preceded by this remark: 
“Noch hiufiger erscheint dieser Laut im vokalischen 
Wortanlaut, auch dann wenn ein mit Vokal schlies- 
zendes Wort gar nicht vorausgeht’’). Much more ma- 
terial can be found now in the AIS, e.g., map 38 
points 733; 740 yé; map 40, point 731 téya; map 1090 
Sard. sive; map 725 paytira; map 50 dyi; ete. A 
well-known professor of the University of Rome, 
a native of one of those sections, provoked the hi- 
larity of his audience, by solemnly declaring in a lec- 
ture that in the idealistic philosophy l’idea diventa gat- 
to (instead of l’idea diventa atto). Cf. also Wagner, 
ZRP, XXXIV (1910), 579f.; H. Lausberg, Die Mund- 
arten Sitidlukaniens (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir ro- 
manische Philologie, No. 90 [Halle (Saale), 1939], pp. 
90 ff.); H. Keller, Language, XIX (1943), 235; 
Salvioni, RIL, XLIII (1910), 630; Bertoni, Storia 
della lingua italiana, Lezioni (Rome, 1933-4), p. 
30; Pascu, AR, VI (1922), 273f. This prosthesis 
of y is found also in front of initial w-: niy ywém, ‘‘vo- 
gliamo"’; viiy ywés, ‘‘volete’’; etc., which also finds 
its exact parallel in Hittite (hwandas, hwartas, hwek-, 
bwitar, ete.; cf. Laryngeals, p. 65, § 66c). 

For Modern Greek, see Thumb, Handbuch der neu- 
griech. Volkspsrache (1910), p. 18 (pp. 20 f. of the Eng- 
lish translation by Angus (Edinburgh, 1912]): ayépas, 
Geybs, dxobyw, miorebyw; yaiua, yépnuos, vidios, yoorepa etc., 
for dépas, Beds, dxobw, etc. 

Cf. also the good observations of Whatmough (CP, 
XXXVI [1941], 409 f.) in his review of Sturtevant’s 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 

Also r (which sometimes interchanges with 4 in 
Hittite writing) is used as a “‘hiatustilgendes’’ element 
in Rumanian (cf. Puscariu, ZRP, L [1930], 490 ff.). 


On page 187, Professor Sturtevant offers 
some general considerations about the Indo- 
Hittite theory, the comparative method of lin- 
guistics, and the reconstruction of earlier stages 
of a language, and writes: 


Now, comparative grammar can demonstrate 
the former existence of a phoneme (formerly 
called a “speech sound’) only in the parent- 
speech of two or more related languages, as this 
speech was at the time of their separation; the- 
ories about the earlier history of a parent-lan- 
guage are incapable of confirmation by the com- 
parative method. Consequently, there was no 
possibility of establishing Saussure’s hypothesis 
until we should obtain some linguistic evidence, 
either documented or reconstructed, that should 
be capable of comparison with our reconstructed 
Proto-IE. 


I can certainly not agree with this statement. 
Reconstruction of previous phases of a lan- 
guage can be brought about in various ways 
and by other methods as well as by comparison, 
as I have shown in a paper presented at the 
summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America in Madison, Wisconsin: and if there 
ever were laryngeals, it is perfectly conceivable 
that their existence might have been proved 
before the discovery of Hittite. Edward Her- 
mann has shown, e.g., in KZ, XLI (1907), 
21f., that the existence of a nasalis sonans p 
could have been easily discovered through 
(Attic) Greek alone without the help of any 
other language, that is, without comparison. 
The chronological limitation of reconstruction 
stated by Professor Sturtevant does not exist, 
and happily so, because it constitutes a tre- 
mendous handicap to linguistic investigation, as 
anybody can understand. Since, however, I plan 
to devote a long article to this problem in the 
new journal Word, werbum non amplius addam. 

Professor Sturtevant also objects to the 
“summary way in which methodological con- 
siderations are made to dispose of the laryngeal 
theory” and attacks the following sentence of 
my review: “It is an axiom of logic that ap- 
plies in linguistics, just as in physics or chem- 
istry or any other science, that that theory will 
be most acceptable which will present itself as 
the simplest”’ (p. 55). He then calls in Einstein 
and his theory: “Was Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity received with so much respect because of 
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its simplicity or because it explained the ob- 
served facts?” My answer is, of course, be- 
cause of its simplicity. The facts were explained 
also very well, as everybody knows, by the 
Ptolemaic theory, which held sway throughout 
the Middle Ages, and by Newton’s theory; 
Newton’s theory was preferred to the Ptole- 
maic only because it was simpler, and Ein- 
stein’s theory is now preferred to Newton’s be- 
cause it is simpler. I wrote in this connection 
to Dr. Einstein, who kindly authorized me to 
publish his answer.** 
Here is the text of my letter: 


October 11, 1944 
Dr. A. EInsteIn 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDIES 
Princeton, N.J. 
My pear Dr. EINSTEIN: 


I thank you very much for the kindness which 
you showed me last evening in answering the 
questions that I asked you. 

Referring to our conversation I would like to 
ask you for a short written statement which I 
could show or quote in connection with the dis- 
cussion that I told you about. 

The questions on which I would like to have 
your opinion are: 

A. Is it right to state that “it is an axiom of 
logic that applies in every science, that that the- 
ory will be the most acceptable which will pre- 
sent itself as the simplest and which will solve our 
problems with the minimum of hypothetical as- 
sumptions’? 

B. Is it correct to state that this is the case 
with your theory on relativity as compared with 
the preceding theory or theories? 


Excuse me for my bold request, and believe .- 


me always your grateful and respectful 
J. H. Bonrante 


And here is the answer of Dr. Einstein: 


October 15, 1944 
Proressor JULIAN H. BoNFANTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Princeton, N.J. 


LiEBER Herr BONFANTE: 
Ich halte Ihre Thesen im Wesentlichen fir 


richtig; ich wiirde sie so formulieren: 
A. Von zwei Theorien, die den selben Komplex 


8s See now on this problem the excellent article of 
Professor A. Koyré in Bull. of the Polish Inst. of Arts 
and Sciences, I (1943), 705 ff. (esp. 712 ff., 718, 721, 
724 f., 727 f.). 
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von Phinomenen im Einklang mit den Beobach- 
tungen darstellen, ist diejenige vorzuziehen, 
welche auf weniger logisch voneinander unab- 
hingige Hypothesen (Axiome) gegriindet ist. 

B. Dies Kriterium trifft zu fiir die allgemeine 
Relativitits-Theorie im Vergleich mit Newtons 
Theorie. 

Bemerkung: Die schwache Seite der Formu- 
lierung von A liegt darin, dass die Zahl der Axi- 
ome nicht eine hinreichend scharf definierte Zahl 
ist. Sie hingt bis zu einem gewissen Grade von 
der Formulierung ab. Ich glaube zwar, dass eine 
exaktere Fassung des Kriteriums méglich wire, 
glaube aber nicht, dass eine solche schon gelungen 
ist. 

Mit freundlichen Griissen, 
Thr 
A. ErnstTein 


The principle of simplicity—known to 
philosophers for many centuries—is not un- 
known to linguists either. They usually apply 
it just as scholars of other branches do, as a 
matter of course. However, it may be useful to 
quote, e.g., Jellinek in Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache, XVI (1892), 334 f.: 


Jene abneigung, einem und demselben buch- 
staben verschiedene lautwerte zuzuerkennen, 
geht freilich in letzter linie nur auf die meinung 
zuriick, dass eine hypothese um so wahrschein- 
licher sei, je weniger voraussetzungen sie mache. 
Das ist nicht weniger als ein axiom, aber ein not- 
wendig regulatives des wissenschaftlichen be- 
triebes. Niemals wird der nachweis gelingen, dass 
die natur in ihren erscheinungen nach derselben 
einfachheit strebt, die wir in unsern denkproces- 
sen lieben. Aber ohne diese, wenn man will, fable 
convenue ist eine in einandergreifende arbeit der 
gelehrten einfach undenkbar. Nur dann wird man 
in fallen wie dem unsern eine weiter nicht definir- 
bare lautverschiedenheit annehmen diirfen, wenn 
diese annahme sich als absolut notwendig her- 
ausstellt.® 


Professor Sturtevant twice complains that 
my review contains little that is new. This isa 
truly remarkable criticism. I never knew that 
a review should contain anything new. New 
ideas, theories, or facts are presented in orig- 
inal articles, monographs, or books, not in 


*Cf. also H. Pos, 1st International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences (London, 1936), p. 136: ‘Dans le 
domaine des sons il n’en est pas autrement: la théorie 
des phonologues, c’est la révolution de Copernic (italics 
mine), en ce sens, que c’est la facon la plus simple de 
présenter les phénoménes sonores.”’ 
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book reviews. A book review should indicate 
the new discoveries, advantages, or progress 
(if any) of the book reviewed; point out its 
weak points or logical deficiencies, mistakes, or 
misstatements (if any); and give a general im- 
partial appraisal of the whole. It should also 
somehow put the reader up to date with the 
question. This I think I have done, and that 
was all I was asked to do.!° 

I do not believe that I was either biased or 
unfair to Mr. Sturtevant’s theory. As a matter 
of fact, on the point which I asserted was the 
most ‘mportant (p. 52)'"—namely, the weak- 
ness of many of Professor Sturtevant’s ety- 
mologies (a point on which he has nothing to 
say)—I happen to be in agreement with other 
authoritative scholars: Meillet (BSL, XXXV, 
[1935], 30), Lohmann (JF, LI [1933], 32 ff.; 
LIV [1936], 286 ff.); J. Friedrich (Indog. 
Jahrb., XIII, 378, No. 20); and also, appar- 
ently, to a great extent at least, with Professor 
George S. Lane, who thus expresses himself in 
a review of the same book, published in the 
Journal of English and German Philology, XLII 
(1943), 581222 


10 Professor Sturtevant also protests against my al- 
leged accusation that he has been guilty of circular 
reasoning (‘‘gross circularity’’). I have neither asserted 
nor insinuated in any way anything of the kind, as any 
reader can see. But I do not consider it necessary to 
deal with this complaint, for I do not want to take too 
much of the space of Classical Philology. 


1 Cf. also Graur and Rosetti, Bulletin linguistique, 
IV (1936), 184: “‘C’est question de méthode de ne pas 
étayer de théorie sur des mots 4 étymologie contes- 
table.”’ 


12Tt will be noticed that the etymologies criticized 
by Lane are those which contain 4 in Hittite; now they 
are precisely those that mignt prove the laryngeal the- 
ory; the other ones, of the type es- ‘‘to be’’: Lat. es-t, 
Greek éo-ri, Skt. ds-ti, etc.; et- “to eat’’: Lat. ed-é, 
Greek é-oua:, Eng. eat, etc., prove really nothing, since 
(as I already remarked) they are excellent etymologies 
witbeuc any intervention of laryngeals. 
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The chief criticism which I would level at the 
hypotheses of this chapter [chap. v, pp. 66-87, 
with the title “The Laryngeals in Indo-Euro- 
pean,” the fundamental chapter of the book] is 
that they are often founded upon weak or, to me, 
entirely unconvincing, etymologies. Such do I 
find, e.g., the connection of Hitt. eku- “drink’’ 
with the group of Latin agua; of Lat. sémen 
“seed,” etc. with Hitt. séhur “urine’’; of Greek 
éomepos, Lat. vesper “evening” with either IH 
?wes “shine” or xwes- “live”; of the root for 
weave in Skt. uydte, etc., with Hitt. weh-, wah- 
“turn,” “fall,” et al. To establish a phonetic law 
it seems to me an etymology should be unim- 
peachable semantically.!* 


. This question, just like the “norm of sim- 
plicity” mentioned above and like every prob- 
lem connected with Indo-Hittite and the laryn- 
geals, is essentially a matter of common sense. 
But, alas! 


Il buon senso che gid fu caposcuola 

in inolte scuole adesso é morto affatto; 
la scienza sua figliola 

l’uccise per veder com’ era fatto.14 


G. BonFANTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
November 1944 


13 I would like to quote on the matter of etymolo- 
gies also the wise remarks of Zupitza, ‘Zur Ur- 
sprache,’’ KZ, XX XVII (1904), 387: ‘‘Unsere wissen- 
schaft kommt ja aus einem kreislauf nicht heraus: 
sie geht von evidenten gleichungen aus [italics mine], ent- 
nimmt diesen ihre gesetze und priift an diesen gesetzen 
jene gleichungen, die ihre grundlage bilden.’’ Every- 
body can understand how dangerous and futile this 
circle becomes, if the etymologies are not absolutely 
evident: for the etymologies justify the phonetic “‘rule,”’ 
and the phonetic rule justifies the etymologies. 

4 T should like to stress that in my review there 
was not the slightest attack or judgment whatsoever 
upon Professor Sturtevant as a man or as a scholar; 
I limited myself strictly to the laryngeal theory, 
which was the object of the book I had to review 
and which was not even invented by him, but by 
Kurytowicz. This makes his sharp reaction to my 
review of his book even less understandable to me. 


PINDAR NEMEAN 7. 70-74 


Eiténda rarpabe Divyeves, arouviw 
A) Tépua. tpoBas &xovd’ dre xadxoTapaov Spaat 


fodv ydccav, ds béreupev tadaoudatwr 

abxéva kal cbévos ddlavrov, aidwr mplv adiw 
yviov éureceiv. 

el rovos Hv, TO TEpmvdv mAbov TEdEpXETAL. 


It cannot be disputed, nor has it been, that 
this passage is an allusion to the unfortunate 
effects of Pindar’s remarks concerning Neo- 
ptolemus. Apart from this aspect, however, - 
the passage has been variously interpreted. 
Bury, for instance, believes that a powerful 
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competitor fouled out of the javelin throw, 
with the result that Sogenes had an easier op- 
ponent to deal with in the final wrestling 
match. Myers holds that by winning the jave- 
lin throw Sogenes had taken three out of five 
events and therefore did not need to wrestle at 
all. He appears to interpret the general sense 
thus: “I did not overstep, nor did you; I 
threw as you did.” Favnell takes ééreupev as 
a generalizing gnomic aorist and argues that, 
since to suppose that Sogenes escaped wres- 
tling altogether is contradicted by ei zévos jr, 
this part of the allusion cannot refer to Sogenes 
at all. Of the above interpretations, I believe 
that that of Myers comes closest to the truth, 
but I am unable to accept his view that no- 
body overstepped the mark. Moreover, it may 
be possible to determine, in more detail than 
has yet been done, the circumstances of Soge- 
nes’ victory. 

The order of events in the pentathlon is set 
forth in the epigram attributed to Simonides 
(frag. 151 [Diehl]): GAua, rodwxeinv, dicxor, 
axovra, wadnv. The epigram may not be the 
work of Simonides, and the order of words is 
subject to metrical limitations; still, it is only 
reasonable for practical considerations to sup- 
pose that the wrestling was the final event 
(this is supported by Herod. ix. 34); and the 
javelin throw in fourth place fits the Pindaric 
passage. As to the scoring, let us suppose that 
first place alone counted for each event. This is 
the only supposition that can reduce scoring 
to an acceptable level of simplicity; and it con- 
forms to the general Greek view, which sees 
second place as a failure rather than, as in our 
athletic competitions, a limited success. This 
granted, at the end of the third event we have 
the following possible situations: 


1. A has won all three events. Then A has won 
the pentathlon, since no other competitor 
can win more than twice, and the course of 
two further events will produce either anti- 
climax or contradiction. 

. A, B, and C have each won one event. The 
contest naturally continues. 

. A has won two events and B one. The con- 
test continues. Sogenes in our poem is A. 
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At the end of the fourth event (presumably 
the javelin throw) the possible situations are: 


1. A and B have each won twice. They wrestle 
(two falls out of three [see Herod. ix. 34] ) 
for the championship. 

. A, B, C, and D have each won once. A 
wrestles B, C wrestles D, and the winners 
meet. 

. Ahas won twice, B and C once each. B and 
C wrestle, with A standing by to meet the 
winner. 

. A has won three times, B once. A has then 
won the pentathlon and does not need to 
wrestle. 


For Sogenes in this poem, case 4 applies, for 
ekereupev .... adiavrov can mean nothing 
else; but had he lost the javelin throw it 
would have been case 1 (or, somewhat less 
probably, case 3), and he would have had to 
wrestle in order to win. Here; I believe, Bury’s 
theory of the dangerous antagonist is correct. 
For Sogenes won the javelin throw, but he 
won it with the aid of a foul by some opponent 
who would otherwise have beaten him in this 
event and therefore challenged him in the 
crucial wrestling match. Had there been no 
foul, either by Sogenes or some other, there 
would have been no point in mentioning a foul. 
Nor is it possible to agree with Farnell that the 
allusion has nothing to do with Sogenes, who 
is directly addressed, since the javelin foul 
that makes wrestling unnecessary, if it was not 
the case for Sogenes, is incredibly perverse. 
We must, then, take ei wévos jv to mean, as it 
well may, “what effort there was” or “such 
effort as there was,” that is, the strain of the 
preliminary events plus the long grind of train- 
ing for the Pentathlon at Nemea. I would ac- 
cordingly translate: 


Sogenes descended of Euxenus (?), I swear I 
did not overstep the mark to hurl my speech in 
speed like that bronze-shod javelin that left un- 
wearied by wrestling the strength of your neck 
and shoulders, before your body underwent the 
blaze of the sun. Yet for the strain there was, the 
joy that follows is all the greater. 


RicHMOND LATTIMORE 
WasuinerTon, D.C. 
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Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought. 
By Wrtu1aM CuHasE GREENE. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x +450. $5.00. 


Professor Greene has written a book for 
which all students of Greek thought and Greek 
literature must be grateful to him. Its scope is 
most impressive; for Greene has tried to in- 
clude everything of importance that comes 
under the headings of the subtitle, and he car- 
ries the story which begins with Homer and 
Hesiod down to the Neoplatonists and early 
Christians and even finds it possible at the end 
to cast a glance at Hugo Grotius and Milton. 
It is a thoroughly learned book, which shows 
its author not only at home in every nook and 
corner of ancient literature but also amazingly 
well acquainted with the scholarly publica- 
tions in all languages. Indeed, it is reassuring 
to see the good old method of extensive refer- 
ences to the scholarly literature for once re- 
vived. It may, of course, be argued that so 
much awareness of what other men have said 
and so great a preoccupation with details are 
not conducive to a vigorous and emphatic pres- 
entation of the main lines of the story. But we 
shall not allow this calumny to interfere with 
our enjoyment of Greene’s book. 

The Good and Evil of which we read in this 
book is that which men receive from the gods 
or from Fate. We learn little about the Good 
and Evil that they themselves do. apern and 
kaxia are, on the whole, ignored. It is difficult, 
especially in the first chapters, to see the de- 
marcation lines of Greene’s subject. He has 
many good things to say about man’s reac- 
tions to what is sent by the gods, the poet’s in- 
terpretation of human fate, man’s hope for 
e’daiuovia in this world or hereafter. He also 
examines the early cosmogonies of Hesiod, 
Pherecydes, the Orphics, and others to find 
out whether 7d &piorov appears in them at the 
beginning or at a later stage. This subject is 
certainly worth investigating; but if such mat- 
ters are included, why is nothing said about 


the Good which human beings themselves 
strive to realize, about the heroic and civic 
ideals of life, about avdpeia, dixacocivn, pd- 
vno.s—in one word, about all the aya#a which 
“moved” the Greeks by their own intrinsic at- 
tractiveness? To be sure, this very important 
set of ideas is now familiar to us from Jaeger’s 
brilliant volumes on Paideia, to which Greene 
frequently refers, but a correlation of the Good 
and Bad that man does and the Good and 
Bad that he suffers ought to have formed an 
essential part of Greene’s enterprise. The neg- 
lect of this large field is felt in almost every 
chapter. In the section on Homer we may real- 
ize that if Homer is stripped of the dperai, his 
outlook on life seems very similar to that of the 
lyric poets. Hesiod deals in the Pandora story 
with the evils which man suffers, in the myth 
of the ages with those which he commits, and 
finally (Op. 213 ff.) proceeds to set up a rela- 
tionship between the two types which was 
destined to become the starting-point of all 
later speculation on the subject and which I 
am glad to say Greene describes correctly (p. 
29). Herodotus thinks in terms of hybris and 
divine punishment as long as he deals with the 
Persians, but when he comes to the Greeks 
gives them full credit for their dperai and 
achievements. In the chapter on the Sophists, 
Greene expounds the antagonism between diars 
and véuos very carefully and at considerable 
length; but is it not the sequel to earlier 
thought about dicavocivn and the other vir- 
tues? Plato, too, seems to have little to say on 
the aperai or on the subject of norm and cor- 
ruption in state and individual, and even Cic- 
ero’s philosophy is represented by De natura 
deorum, De divinatione, and De fato while De re 
publica, De finibus, and De officiis are ignored. 
Evidently, man is altogether passive. 

So much about Good and Evil. Regarding 
Moira, the reader may find it difficult to see 
the forest because of the trees, and it will per- 
haps clarify the problems if I sketch a phase of 
her history to which Greene fails to do full 
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justice. Hesiod’s T'heogony assigns the Moirai 
not one place but two very different ones in its 
system of pedigrees. At vs. 217, they are in- 
troduced as daughters of Night, who is also 
the mother of the Kfpes and other powers of 
Woe and Doom; yet at vss. 904 ff. they are 
daughters of Zeus and Themis and sisters of 
Dike, Eirene, and Eunomia. Critics have, of 
course, frequently set aside the one or the 
other of these passages, but Wilamowitz' has 
advanced valid reasons for regarding both as 
genuine. And, indeed, nothing characterizes 
the position of the Moirai in early Greek 
thought better than this twofold pedigree. In 
typically Hesiodic manner it formulates a fun- 
damental problem. Were the Fates to be 
thought of as sinister powers akin to the Erin- 
yes (whom the Kjpes represent at T’heog. 217), 
or was their place in the neighborhood of 
Themis and Dike and of a Zeus allied to, and 
representative of, both? Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
places Motpat rpivopdo. and prnuoves ’Epi- 
vies side by side as olaxoorpdgo. of ’Avayxn 
(vss. 515 ff.), but scholars agree (cf. Greene, 
pp. 119 ff., 136) that the conclusion of the 
Prometheus trilogy must have paralleled that 
of the Oresteia, which ends with the words Zevs 
<6> mavérras ottw Motpa te ovyxaréBa? 
and in which the Erinyes receive a subordinate 
position in a world order jointly controlled by 
Zeus, Dike, and Moira. This is Aeschylus’ an- 
swer to the problem posed by Hesiod’s two- 
fold pedigree. We must here resist the tempta- 
tion to trace the history of these ideas down 
to the concluding myth of Plato’s Republic 
but may notice in passing that the develop- 
ment which we have just studied is reflected 
in the history of a Greek symbolism. Every 
reader of the Jliad remembers the scales in 
which Zeus weighs the fates of men to find out 
what Moira has decreed. If Nilsson‘ is correct, 


1 Der Glaube der Hellenen (2 vols.; Berlin, 1931-32), 
I, 270—a book which Greene might frequently have 
consulted with profit. 


2 Greene's treatment of these lines (p. 136) is open 
to question. Although the preceding words are corrupt 
and we cannot reconstruct the text with certainty, I 
believe that the authors of the current editions— 
Wilamowitz, Gilbert Murray, and Headlam-Thomson 
—are correct in detaching the words Iadddéos dcrois 
from the last sentence. 


3 Geschichte der griech. Religion, I (Miinchen, 1941), 
42. 


the “scales of Fate” go back to the Mycenaean 
period; but what matters for our purpose is 
that in the fifth century the scales have be- 
come an attribute of Dike. However, in the 
lines of Bacchylides, which are the most sig- 
nificant testimony for this notion, Moira is, 
perhaps not by accident, mentioned side by 
side with Dike.‘ 

So far our criticism has been concerned 
with the early phases of Greek poetry, which 
are covered in Greene’s first three chapters. 
Aeschylus is treated in chapter v, and on this 
chapter a few additional comments seem to be 
called for. Greene’s analysis of the tragedies 
is, on the whole, competent and convincing. 
Discussing the Oresteia, he succeeds in dis- 
entangling the complex pattern of motifs, of 
conflicting moral laws and codes, of varying 
degrees of guilt and responsibility. His treat- 
ment of other plays is less felicitous; for while 
it is certainly significant that the maidens in 
the Suppliants “invoke the right of fugitives” 
and “the mighty name of the defender of all 
suppliants, Zeus,” it is rash to conclude that 
Right is altogether and exclusively on their 
side. Kitto® has well shown that the matter is 
a good deal more complicated. Eteocles’ prayer 
(Sept. 70) to the ’Apé 7’ "Epis rarpds 4 peya- 
oGevns does not mean that he “immediately rec- 
ognizes the working” of the curse (p. 115). On 
the contrary, he hopes that the curse will not 
become effective—in particular, that it will 
not hurt the city—and to this extent his hopes 
will indeed be fulfilled. Nor does Eteocles “by 
sacrificing his life save Thebes” (p. 116). He 
goes to his doom because the Erinys has or- 
dained things this way, and he is not free to 
choose between saving his life or sacrificing it. 
It is Euripides, not Aeschylus, who is inter- 
ested in the subject of self-sacrifice for a cause. 
But these are minor matters in an admirable 
chapter. 

In the recent literature on Sophocles there 
has been a reaction against the view which 


4 Bacch. 16. 24f.; cf. ‘‘Hom.,” hymn. Merc. 324; 
Aesch. Cho. 61. Justitia holding the scales is well known 
from late medieval and Renaissance sculpture, but 
it does not seem possible to trace a continuity of the 
symbolism from the fifth century 3.c. to the Middle 
Ages. 


5 Greek Tragedy (London, 1939), pp. 19 ff. 
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made Fate supreme in his tragedies. Greene 
may be said to react in turn against this re- 
action; his chapter on Sophocles represents a 
wholesome corrective of other recent studies, 
which have focused attention on Sophocles’ 
characters and have tended to regard oracles 
and other divine manifestations as part of the 
“background”’ against which the poet sets his 
own vision of man, his Ecce homo. A study of 
the tragedies under the categories of Fate, 
Good, and Evil was precisely what we needed; 
it shows that man’s dependence on what is 
divinely ordained, his ignorance® of the Hei- 
marmene to whose fulfilment he unwittingly 
contributes, are motifs of paramount impor- 
tance—at least in some of the plays. The fun- 
damental justification of Greene’s approach 
seems to me established, although details must 
await further clarification. Two criticisms of a 
more general nature may, however, be made. 
Sophocles’ heroes are (and refer to them- 
selves as) ayabal dices; they are more sensi- 
tive than average people to the finer and nobler 
things in life and ready to fight for them. In 
some plays they even render account—a typi- 
cally Greek Adyov 6:66vac—of their aya9a which 
are lost or in danger.’ If Greene had paid at- 
tention to these accounts, he would have been 
fairer, e.g., to Aias and to Deianeira. The 
other point is that if the word “Fate” is used 
indiscriminately as the English equivalent of 
such diverse notions as Motpa, Tixn, Eivapyévn, 
70 terpwyévoy, the result is bound to be con- 
fusion. The reader may sometimes learn from 
the footnotes which of these forces happens to 
be operating, but it would have been better if 
Greene had distinguished them throughout the 
chapter. If OT is to some extent a “tragedy of 
Fate” (p. 158), which Greek word applies? 

In the chapter on Euripides, Moira and 
Tyche are distinguished; yet for various rea- 
sons this seems to me the least sa‘isfactory 
of the chapters on tragedy. To begin with, 
Greene’s grouping of the plays is unfortunate. 


‘Greene rightly stresses the contrast between déta 
and d\j@aa in OT (pp. 155 ff.). He might have com- 
pared Trach. 590 f., which throws a good deal of light 
on Deianeira’s situation. 


1 Ai. 430 ff., 457 ff., 475 ff.; Trach. 531 ff.; and El. 


254 ff. are the most characteristic passages, but cf. 
also Ant. 450 ff., 891 ff.; OT 1369 ff.; Phil. 927 ff. 
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The “patriotic plays,” Heraclidae and Suppli- 
ants, are best set apart in a group by them- 
selves. Alcestis, I admit, ‘‘mingles tragedy 
with comedy,”’ but its structure has nothing in 
common with Iph. T. and Helen, to which 
Electra is close in time as well as in structure. 
And the resemblances between Bacchae and 
Hippolytus seem to me, pace Greene and Bel- 
linger, rather superficial. Granted that the ir- 
rational triumphs in both plays, yet how differ- 
ently is it conceived and how different is the 
picture of man, his powers, and his psycho‘ogy. 
If the plays were properly grouped and if fewer 
concessions were made to Verrall, we should 
see more clearly (though Greene has done 
much to make us see it) that, in Electra, Iph. 
T., Helen, and Ion, Tyche establishes herself 
in control of the tragic plot, playing her capri- 
cious game both with the recognition—pre- 
venting it when people are on the verge of find- 
ing each other, bringing it about when every- 
thing seem; lost— and with the attempts at 
escape or murder.* Even when Euripide in his 
last plays (Phoen., Or., Bacch.) finds his way 
back to Aeschylean subjects and motifs, the 
external forces which control the action remain 
irrational. To show a rational deity and a ra- 
tional world order will henceforth be the task 
of philosophy. 

The first philosophical movement of which 
Greene gives us a substantial—indeed, very 
substantial—account is that of the Sophists. 
The moral doctrines of Antiphon, Hippias, 
Protagoras, and Gorgias are reconstructed 
with great care. Since much of the material 

8 Cf. W. Schadewaldt, Monolog und Selbstgesprach 
(Berlin, 1926), p. 256 and passim; also W. Jaeger, 
Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, I (Oxford, 1939), 
351. Greene knows (p. 175) how much New Comedy 
owes to this set of plays. While in Menander’s Comoe- 
dia Florentina, Tyche xpodoyife:, Diphilus in the Pro- 
logue of the play which Plautus adapted in his Ru- 
dens makes Arcturus pronounce some remarkable doc- 
trines about the xpévoa of Zeus (cf. Eduard Fraenkel, 
Plautinisches im Plautus (Berlin, 1922], p. 121, n. 1; 
CQ, XXXVI [1942], 10 ff., 14), and we may read the 
whole play from this point of view; yet the ways in 
which Providence acts in it are hardly different from 
the customary ways of Tyche. The poets do not dis- 
tinguish so carefully as the philosophers between a 
rational Heimarmene and an irrational Tyche. This is 
true even of Horace (Carm. i. 34 and 35). On the rela- 
tion between Fatum and Fortuna in Roman poets 


(esp. in Lucan) see W. H. Friedrich, Hermes, LX XIII 
(1938), 391 ff. 
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for this chapter (viii) is drawn from Plato’s 
early dialogues, it is easy to understand that 
Greene does not analyze them again when he 
actually comes to deal with Plato (chap. ix). 
The reader must complete the picture of Plato 
by referring to what has been said in the pre- 
ceding chapter; for, as everybody knows, much 
that is “good” for the Sophists is “evil” for 
Plato. Greene comments on the Idea of the 
Good, its importance in the context of knowl- 
edge, its status in the system of realities, its 
bearing on physics, mathematics, and religion. 
“For the interpretation of Physis [Plato] 
turns from causation by the Ideas to causation 
by Soul” (p. 287). ‘Nous and Psyche together 
comprise Plato’s conception of God’s manifes- 
tations in the Cosmos” (p. 297); in Timaeus 
and Book x of the Laws we learn a good deal 
about their activities and contributions to the 
Life and Perfection of the world. For ‘evil’ 
Plato has a variety of explanations: there is 
rixn, there is the avayxn of Timaeus, there are 
the body and the inferior parts of the soul. I 
fail to see why Greene is reluctant to find an 
evil World Soul recognized at Legg. 896 e ff., 
though, if I understand him correctly, he 
would admit an evil “type of soul,” which for all 
practical purposes comes to the same.° It is 
quite true that the bad World Soul does not 
appear in Timaeus and that, at Polit. 270 a, 
Plato repudiates this notion; but on this point, 
if any, he may be assumed to have changed 
his opinion.!° 


® I admit that Greene has distinguished authorities 
like Eduard Zeller and A. E. Taylor on his side. Does 
Plato at 896 c not say quite clearly that there must be 
at least two Souls, a good and a bad? The argumenta- 
tion at 897 b 7 ff. proves that the bad Soul does not 
direct the heavenly movements, not that it does not 
exist. Even Plutarch does not misrepresent Plato's 
doctrine as badly as Greene suggests; if the evil Soul 
is for Plutarch ‘‘a sort of Devil,’’ it may be mentioned 
that, not much later, Clement of Alexandria explicitly 
' identified Plato’s bad World Soul and the Christian 
Devil (Strom. v. 14. 92). It will be remembered that 
both conceptions have a root in Persian dualism. For a 
description of Manichaean dualism in Platonic terms 
see Alexander Lycopolit, Contra Manich. doctr., 1 ff. 


10 A study of Plato’s use of the word yoipa would 
probably show that he gave a new philosophic and re- 
ligious content to an old poetic word. Greene has a 
good account of the myth of Ananke and the Moirai 
at the end of the Republic. For Plato’s etymological 
interest in the names of the three Moirai cf. Legg. 
960c3 (not yet satisfactorily emended). A curious 


Aristotle applies the teleological point of 
view in his scientific work, touches on Good 
and Bad in his Metaphysics, treats of rix7 and 
other causes in the Physics, and wonders in the 
Ethics whether evdacpovia is a gift of the gods, 
However, if a reader of this book forms the im- 
pression that Aristotle’s interest lies, on the 
whole, in other matters and that his contribu- 
tions to the subject of Good and Evil—as 
Greene understands them—are scattered, in- 
coherent, and not systematized, he would 
probably be correct. It may even be argued 
that Greene reads too much unity of system 
into Aristotle’s thought, e.g., when he suggests 
(p. 324) that “within this order [of Nature 
one may find room for the recognition of hu- 
man values,” instead of admitting that Aris- 
totle’s Ethics is unrelated to his Physics. He 
even tries (pp. 326 ff.) to interpret the doc- 
trines on virtue in terms of the four types of 
causes. There are a number of references to 
Aristotle’s successors, but I find no mention 
that Theophrastus allowed external circum- 
stances a decisive influence on man’s happi- 
ness or unhappiness and was censured by later 
philosophers because he admitted that rixn, 
not wisdom, rules man’s life (Cic. T'usc. disp. 
v. 24f.). 

In the literature of the centuries between 
Aristotle and Boethius, fatalism and related 
problems bulk large. Greene has made an ex- 
cellent selection of representative authors. 
The contrast between the Epicurean and the 
Stoic approach to the Cosmos and man’s place 
in it is brought out well. So are the difficulties 
in which the Stoics became involved through 
their insistence on a foreordained order of 
events: What room was left for man’s will and 
how could the deity escape responsibility for 
the evil in the world? The various attempts 
at a solution are set forth and judged by the 
standards of common sense; for Greene comes 
more and more to feel that the problems are 
still with us—nostra res agitur. Posidonius’ 
system is—more prudently than justly—recon- 


passage is Legg. 873 c, where a man committing sui- 
cide is described as rip rijs ciuappévns Bia droorepGy poipar. 
This is remarkable because a man’s potpa is normally 
with him é& dvéyxns, and he cannot do anything about 
her, 
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structed on the basis of the explicitly attested 
doctrines which Edelstein has recently col- 
lected. Cicero is in sympathy with some as- 
pects of Stoic theology" but uses the skeptical 
arguments of the Academy to combat the ex- 
treme position of Stoic fatalism and to save 
the freedom of man’s will; he may be said to 
use skepticism in the interest of humanism. 
Platonists (Plutarch) defend Plato’s tenet that 
God is good against the pantheistic and fatal- 
istic dogmas of the Stoics, which make God re- 
sponsible for everything,” while the Peripatetic 
Alexander of Aphrodisias attacks the same 
fatalistic views with the help of Aristotelian 
distinctions and in defense of Aristotelian doc- 
trines: man himself is a cause, a4px7 and airia 
mpatewv. In Plotinus, Greene finds an unre- 
solved conflict of irreconcilable doctrines; does 
he not recognize a principle of Evil (matter) 
in a perfect world, does he not believe in free- 
dom of the individual souls but think of them 
as fixed at their respective levels by the proc- 
ess of emanation? In him as well as in the 
Stoic system the problems of Christian theol- 
ogy are foreshadowed, and even those readers 


who in the earlier chapters would put a ques- 


1! There are some flaws in Greene’s account of De 
natura deorum, ‘‘Divinity is perfect, therefore spheri- 
cal, creative, and providential’’ is a poor summary of 
ii. 45-72, a section in which different types of deities 
are distinguished and some accepted, others rejected. 
At ii. 3 Cicero gives us the divisio of Book ii; this 
should be the starting-point for an analysis. The last 
section of the book is subdivided into two parts, one 
dealing with the gods’ providential care for the whole 
human race, the other with that for individuals. On 
the latter subject little is said because general teleol- 
ogy has come to supplant the idea of the gods’ interest 
in individuals. Teleology is found in other sections as 
well, but in some of them it is argued that Nature has 
made provision for the maintenance of everything in 
the Cosmos, whereas in others man is the rédos. Such 
differences within the teleological tradition deserve 
greater attention than they have generally received; 
in Cicero they probably point to different sources. It 
isa very happy thought to lead the reader from Cic- 
ero's philosophy to the Aeneid, in which we see divine 
Providence manifesting itself in history. Clearly, the 
Aeneid represents the opposite extreme to those Greek 
historians who attributed Rome’s phenomenal rise to 
the operation of Tyche. 


In the eyes of the Platonists, the Christians are 
guilty of the same mistake, since their God, too, has 
created the physical world with all that is bad in it. 
This seems to be the gist of Celsus’ attack as reported 
by Origen c. Cels. iv. 54 ff., 65. If Harnack is correct 
(Abhandl. Berl. Akad. {1916], 1, 101), Porphyry re- 
Deated the charge in his Kara Xpioriavav. 


tion mark at those passages in which Greene 
speaks of “freedom of will’—for, strictly 
speaking, this problem did not exist in the 
classical period—may see the familiar features 
of this concept emerge in the Hellenistic era. 
Greene goes on to Augustine and Boethius. 
He mentions the former’s change from a be- 
lief in man’s freedom ‘“‘to sin or not to sin” to 
a more rigid view which left man merely free 
to sin and expected salvation entirely from 
God’s grace; of the latter’s Consolatio he gives 
us a sympathetic account, stressing, among 
other things, that God’s knowledge is con- 
ceived as timeless, ‘‘not so much prescience 
of a future but knowledge of a never fading 
present”? (p. 391), an idea which helps to 
overcome fatalism. 

All this material and much more is packed 
into one long chapter, a masterpiece of con- 
centrated presentation; yet, however briefly 
Greene may at times deal with a subject—not 
so much for external reasons as from a vivid 
sense of proportions—there is always evidence 
of solid, firsthand acquaintance with the au- 
thors. It would be pointless to mention a few 
treatises, epi mpovoias or mepi rixns, which 
Greene has not included. The important au- 
thors are all there, if not in the text, certainly 
in the footnotes or appendixes. And Greene’s 
analysis is acute, his evaluation convincing or, 
at the very least, suggestive. This is true even 
in the case of Plotinus. Some of the difficulties 
which Greene finds in him may appear less 
formidable if allowance is made for the differ- 
ent purposes of different treatises. The place 
of “matter” in his system remains a problem, 
but Soul is definitely free to “choose” the 
Good, she is adéo7oros in Plato’s sense of the 
word, has 76 abretovovov (see esp. Enn. vi. 8. 
5 f.).14 Here Plotinus is at one with the larger 
part of the Christian tradition; in fact, he is 
its fons et origo. 

Uncritical admiration would not be a fitting 
tribute to Greene’s important book. It is a 


13 This idea is not altogether Boethius’ own. For 
precursors among the Greek Neoplatonists see F. 
Klingner, De Boethiit Consol. philos. (Berlin, 1921), pp. 
106 ff. Klingner also discusses Boethius’ debt to Augus- 
tine. 

4 Cf. P. O. Kristeller, Der Begriff der Seele in der 
Ethik Plotins (Tiibingen, 1929), pp. 84 ff. 
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monument of learning in the sense that it 
sums up and presents in integrated form what 
had been scattered and unrelated heretofore, 
els piav ldéav dyayov Ta TOMAX| SieoTrappeva. 
At the same time, it points to the future by 
opening new avenues of research and explora- 
tion. It should stimulate much fruitful work 
in every field of ancient thought. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Cornell University 


Plato’s Theology. By Frieprich SouMsEn. 
(“Cornell Studies in Classical Philology,” 
Vol. XXVII.) Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1942. Pp. ix+201. $2.50. 


That Plato’s thought is deeply imbued with 
religious feeling and that the influence of his 
philosophy must be recognized in any account 
of later religion have been universally ad- 
mitted. But the nature of his theological views 
and the relation of them to the rest of his 
thought and to its historical context have not 
been thoroughly investigated. There has not 
been unanimity even as to the portions of 
Plato’s text that should be considered theo- 
logical, nor as to the emphasis to be placed on 
the various ingredients. Professor Solmsen’s 
important book addresses itself to the task of 
selection, orientation, and interpretation, and 
is very welcome. The theme is definitely Pla- 
to’s theology, not his religious ideas and his 
philosophy in general, except as they are nec- 
essarily related to theology. 

Where, then, are we to find Plato’s theol- 
ogy? Primarily in the tenth book of the Laws, 
Mr. Solmsen believes. But in order to under- 
stand this rather neglected book, which pro- 
fesses to find a theological basis for the au- 
thority of a state, it is necessary to consider, 
first, the relations between religion and the 
polis in earlier Greek history, and then to re- 
view the steps by which Plato himself ap- 
proached the views that he came to hold in his 
last great work. This necessity dictates the 
logical form of the present book. 

In the first part, “The Background,” chap- 
ter i—‘‘Religion in the City-State’’—sketches 
the close relation, amounting to identity, be- 
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tween the city and its protecting deity and the 
modification of the conceptions of the deity as 
the city developed. Chapter ii, “The Destruc- 
tion of the Old Religion,’’ notes the inadequacy 
of the civic religion, as other and more secular 
ideas prevailed: the struggle of the individual 
for moral values; the criticism or purification 
of myths; the physical explanation of natural 
phenomena; and the rational explanation of 
human behavior, culminating, in the age of 
the Sophists, in the dissolution of the bond be- 
tween gods and city institutions. Chapter iii, 
“The Defense and Reconstruction of Reli- 
gion,” reviews the positive attempts of poets 
and philosophers to define deity in more ac- 
ceptable terms: now as protestants against 
anthropomorphism; now as allegorizers; now 
as troubled apologists for the divine justice 
and providence; and sometimes as teleolo- 
gists, seeing in Mind (perhaps identified with 
Air, or Ether) a divine, purposeful principle in 
the cosmos. But since the “science’’ of the age 
just before Plato’s obviously could not rein- 
state a political deity, or even a just, provi- 
dential god, and since human calculations 
often miscarry, this age witnessed also an atti- 
tude of resignation before irrational Tyche. 
The second part of the book, “A Variety of 
Approaches,” deals with Plato’s successive at- 
tempts to relate theology to his philosophy. 
In chapter iv, ‘“Plato’s First Approach: Ex- 
purgation,” Mr. Solmsen considers Euthyphro 
and Republic ii and iii as Plato’s exhibition of 
the inadequacy of the old religion from an 
ethical and educational point of view. Myth 
imay be useful, but only if morally “true”; 
thus the two “forms of theology” emerge: the 
gods, Plato assumes without much argument, 
must be represented as good and as unchang- 
ing. He hardly troubles to refute systematical- 
ly the three types of atheism enumerated in 
Rep. 364 (which he will refute with thorough- 
ness and vehemence in Laws x), for the sub- 
ject is merely incidental to education; indeed, 
the foundation of the state is now “not reli- 
gious; it is secular, rational, philosophical”; 
and “religion and the gods occupy a plane be- 
low the highest,” the Idea of the Good (p. 72). 
Chapter v, “The Second Approach: Philoso- 
phy of Movement,” considers Plato’s advance 
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from the concept of eternal, unchanging Ideas, 
hardly to be envisaged (if wholly transcend- 
ent) as productive of particular objects, to his 
recognition in the “dialectical’’ works, espe- 
cially in Sophist 246 e-248 e, of life, change, 
movement, as “Being in its fulness,” a Being 
which includes Mind, Thought, Soul, in the 
cosmos no less than in human psychology. 
And “‘Plato’s philosophy of Change is histori- 
cally the point of origin of scientific Physics” 
(p. 88). The sketch of Plato’s theory of Soul, 
as the explanation of movement in its various 
kinds, naturally draws on Theaetetus, Phae- 
drus, Timaeus, and Laws x; his astronomy, 
though probably supported by empirical ma- 
terial gathered by Eudoxus that indicated the 
regularity of heavenly movements, was essen- 
tially theoretical and was evidence of the op- 
eration of Mind. But to explain how the Pla- 
tonic God, the “first movement,” the source 
of all other movements, begets life, Mind 
alone will not suffice; hence Plato’s new con- 
ception of Soul, an idea already important in 
the mystery-religions and in his own thought 
(e.g., Phaedo) and now conceived as the origin 
of all process in the Cosmos. ‘‘Plato’s God is 
not an Idea nor are his Ideas gods 

the principle through which the physical 
world of Becoming partakes of the qualities of 
Being” (p. 92). In the Phaedrus myth, “Soul 
in her totality has the care of inanimate beings 
everywhere” (246 b); but the relation of this 
“World-Soul,” as Plato will presently call it, 
to the Ideas which are “above” the Cosmos 
and yet “feed” individual souls, Plato dis- 
cusses not in Phaedrus but rather in Timaeus 
and Laws x. 

Chapter vi, “The Teleological Approach,” 
touches on the mathematical system of Ti- 
maeus, as another method of bridging the gulf 
between Physics and eternal Being, and ex- 
plores Plato’s search for a teleological inter- 
pretation of the Cosmos, begun in his criti- 
cism of Anaxagoras in Phaedo and given fuller 
expression in Timaeus. Here, though the radi- 
cal opposition between Being and Becoming 
persists (in spite of the reasoning of the earlier 
Sophist), the divine Demiurge seeks to make 
the Cosmos “as excellent as anything in the 
order of Becoming may be” (p. 102), especial- 


ly in order, rationality, fitness for function; 
the details of the myth are less important to 
its author than the goodness of the Demiurge. 
Obstacles (“Necessity”) are recognized; they 
are “persuaded,” as far as possible, by Mind 
(not, be it noted, by Soul). But for life and or- 
der, Soul is employed by Mind; and the World- 
Soul, created by the Demiurge who is not him- 
self a soul, emerges as the active, intelligent 
source of the life of the Cosmos. The heavenly 
bodies, as the rational creations of the Demi- 
urge, and the Cosmos, oriented toward the 
Good, are divine; but the implications of these 
conclusions and the status of the traditional 
gods are yet to be clarified by Plato. Chapter 
vii, ‘“The Influence of the Mystery-Religions,” 
is brief; since the present subject is not pri- 
marily Plato’s philosophy of Soul but his 
philosophy of God, it is not his (and the Or- 
phics’) doctrines of immortality and his es- 
chatological myths that receive attention but 
the concepts of deity presupposed in them. 
These are the divine care for human souls; di- 
vine justice based on real merit; the divine 
quality of soul and therefore the unique status 
of individual souls; and an attitude of personal 
piety toward man’s divine “masters.” 

Now that four lines of “approach” have 
been severally formulated, Mr. Solmsen un- 
dertakes in the third part of his book, “The 
Comprehensive Picture,” to show that they 
all, and no others, reappear in Laws x, but re- 
appear in a new context. In chapter viii, ““Nat- 
ural Evolution and the Philosophy of Soul,” 
he finds that in the Laws religion and law are 
in mutual support; the demonstration of God’s 
existence, placed late in the work, is neverthe- 
less “the best and noblest prelude for all our 
laws” (887 c). In the Republic, religion is in- 
cidental; in the Laws it is basic, and atheism is 
regarded as a political offense. Yet the religion 
to be defended against the three types of athe- 
ism already enumerated is not the traditional 
religion but Plato’s own theology; the athe- 
ists are primarily the materialistic philoso- 
phers who deny all gods; the other two types 
are those who admit gods but deny their inter- 
est in men or who believe they can be bribed. 
The materialists conceive of a “nature’’ rising 
from lifeless elements, controlled largely by 
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Chance, and somewhat by réxvn and the arti- 
fices and conventions of men, among which 
are reckoned the gods. To this “evolutionary” 
theory, Plato opposes his own system of Move- 
ment, with living Soul (prior to Matter) as the 
only possible source of original motion. ‘Soul 
then directs all things in heaven and earth and 
sea by her movements” (896e), though in 
varying degrees; more in the heavens than 
here below, where “secondary” movements of 
Body impede—how, is not clear, even if 
Timaeus be added to Laws, or if it be admitted, 
as Mr. Solmsen seems willing to admit (pp. 
141 f.), that Laws x entertains a bad type of 
Soul (‘the bad World-Soul”), as well as the 
“good Soul.” Moreover, as in earlier works 
various spiritual entities were given dignity 
and priority over Matter by their alliance with 
the Ideas, so in Laws x they achieve a similar 
place by association with Soul. To the idealis- 
tic State of the Republic, Plato thus adds the 
idealistic organization of the Cosmos; but 
moral values and artistic and political activi- 
ties and Law itself still find priority over ma- 
terial things. 

Next, Plato undertakes to prove that the 
gods concern themselves with human affairs 
(chap. ix, “God and the Individual: Teleology 
and Providence’”’). This follows not so much 
from the World-Soul or from star-gods (that 
is, from astrological assumptions) as from 
three familiar Platonic tenets. (1) The good- 
ness of God, always maintained even before 
the doctrine of the World-Soul, excludes negli- 
gence and self-indulgence; no secondary, 
thwarting principle is here considered. (The 
goodness of the gods is used presently also to 
refute those who think they can be bribed.) 
(2) Living beings are the “property” of the 
gods, as in Phaedo. (3) In spite of the apparent 
lack of justice in the world and in tragedy and 
in spite of man’s petty nature, Plato urges 
tha! the gods seek the perfection of an organic 
“Whole,” in which all the parts must function; 
the experience of the parts must therefore be 
judged not within a limited range but in the 
light of the Whole; not in narrow terms of in- 
dividual human lives, or even (as by certain 
poets) of successive generations, but of the 
rise or fall of souls according to merit, with a 
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balance effected in an afterlife. This means a 
Providence interested both in the Whole and 
in every individual human soul. The emphasis 
on the Whole, rather than on parts, has been 
set forth in Rep. 420 b-421 d, 519 e ff., butin 
political terms; here in cosmic terms, as later 
by the Stoics. The afterlife was described in 
Gorgias and Republic, but as something het- 
erogeneous to the secular arguments, here as 
“the logical sequel to the exposition of Plato’s 
philosophical physics and cosmology” (p. 
158). But the god who thus “assigns to all 
souls their proper status is not himself a soul”; 
rather, as in Timaeus, which this part of Laws 
x seems to echo in thought, mythical form, and 
tone, he appears as Demiurge, or Administra- 
tor, or King, or as the divine Mind (p. 154). 

Now that Plato has set forth “the concept 
of the divine World-Soul as the fountain of 
movements and as the intelligent power con- 
trolling the world of Becoming” (p. 162), his 
attempt to establish a new alliance between 
State and Religion—not the old religion but 
the new cosmic, teleological theology—be- 
comes at least possible (chap. x, “The State 
and the Cosmos: The Philosophy of Natural 
Law’’). If it is not to seem an arbitrary alli- 
ance, it must be because of his view of Law as 
a spiritual entity close to the power of the 
Cosmos. “True laws .... are those which es- 
tablish in human life a priority comparable to 
that which Plato has discovered in the Uni- 
verse” (p. 167), that is, the superiority of 
spiritual over material and bodily goods. His 
legal philosophy is therefore a theory of “natu- 
ral law’ and, in its appeal to the cosmic order, 
represents a new departure, though prepared 
for by the treatment of human behavior in 
Timaeus as a phase of cosmic behavior. Though 
the first nine books of the Laws deal with 
Man and the State chiefly on the secular level, 
the tenth finds man a citizen of the Cosmos, 
spiritual world. If the atmosphere is often 
archaic, the thought is novel; in dealing with 
typical earlier forms of materialism and rela- 
tivity, Plato foreshadowed Hellenistic and 
later ways of thinking; “while he was anxious 
to restore the original unity of religion and 
political life, he became the founder of ‘natural 
theology’ ”’ (p. 170). 
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In his “Conclusion” (chap xi, “Influence 
and Transformations”), Mr. Solmsen notes 
the debt of later theological systems to Plato. 
Greek theology after Plato abandons any at- 
tempt to define divinity and religion in the 
context of a political system; for Hellenistic 
ruler-cults are, after all, something else. The 
main trend continues with Plato to find God 
in nature, but with different results: astrology 
(Epinomis); natural theology (Aristotle, On 
Philosophy); the transcendent God of Aris- 
totle’s mature thought (the “fifth element,” 
the First Mover); the Stoics’ immanent God 
and Providence; the “Trinity” of Plotinus 
(the One, Mind, and Soul, descended, respec- 
tively, from the Platonic Idea of the Good, 
Demiurge, and World-Soul); and Origen, 
Platonist as well as Christian. Nevertheless, 
influential though Plato has been, his concep- 
tion of God as mediator between the intelli- 
gible and the physical worlds has been eclipsed 
by Aristotelian, Neoplatonist, and Christian 
conceptions of God as the apex of Being. Ac- 
cordingly, the part of Plato’s philosophy that 
has had the greatest influence on theological 
thought has been the theory of Ideas rather 
than the theology dealt with in this book. 

In the foregoing summary of Mr. Solmsen’s 
argument I have tried to set forth, with a 
minimum of comment, what seem to me to be 
his major points, expressed here and there in 
his own language; the reader of the book will 
discover much more in the way of exposition, 
qualification, and comparison. Mr. Solmsen 
has been scrupulously honest in refraining 
from going beyond Plato’s text in any attempt 
to reconstruct a consistent theological system, 
reconciling passage with passage, supplying 
lacunae, and then labeling the result as “Pla- 
to’s theology.” For his restraint he has the 
sanction of Plato himself, whose use of the dia- 
logue form and whose shifts of emphasis ac- 
companying shifts of theme undoubtedly 
should warn modern men against rash at- 
tempts to find unity of thought where only 
converging lines of approach are to be sought. 
Even Shorey, the leading exemplar of the 
school that believes in the essential harmony 
of the dialogues, wrote soberly in deprecation 
of “mechanically ‘equating’ the terminology 


and imagery—the literary machinery, so to 
speak, of three distinct lines of thought in 
three different dialogues, for the sake of at- 
tributing to Plato a rigid and ingenious meta- 
physical system wholly foreign to his spirit” 
(The Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 65). Mr. 
Solmsen may therefore feel well justified in 
his frequent expressions of reluctance to identi- 
fy terms or otherwise to establish a synthesis 
not clearly indicated by Plato himself (e.g., 
pp. 113; 121, nn. 42, 48, 45; 131; 138; 146, n. 
1; 147, n. 18; 161; 149 f.; 159, n. 1; 173, n. 10; 
ef. TAPA, LXVII [1936], 217). But I regret 
that he has twice (pp. 131 and 161) quoted in 
support of his own reluctance Tim. 28¢ in 
Jowett’s incorrect translation: “The father 
and maker of all this Universe is past finding 
out, and even if we found him, to tell of him to 
all men would be impossible.” Plato does not 
say “is past finding out” but “is a hard task 
(€pyov) to discover.” And if it is “impossible 
to tell of him to all men,” it may still be worth 
while, when one can reveal as admirably as 
Mr.Solmsen has done the several ‘‘approaches” 
of Plato, to attempt in a synoptic view “to 
coérdinate the different aspects of the theologi- 
cal problem in a comprehensive and unified 
theory,” something which, we are correctly 
told (p. 161), Plato does not attempt. If Mr. 
Solmsen “cannot accept Professor Hackforth’s 
conclusions” (p. 147, n. 18; ef. CQ, XXX 
[1936], 4-9), which I personally have found 
helpful, if he is resolved, perhaps wisely, not 
to undertake an exhaustive discussion of the 
relation between Plato’s God and the Idea of 
the Good, then he might win his readers’ final 
gratitude simply by assembling the points that 
he has himself made, with a brief suggestion of 
their relationships. 

For my own edification I have made such a 
collection; at the risk of seeming officious I set 
it down here, with page references to Mr. 
Solmsen’s book, as presenting certain articles 
in Plato’s “creed.” 

1. God is good (Rep. [68]; Tim. [111]; Laws [149]) 

and unchanging (Rep. [68)). 

2. “Plato’s God is not an idea, nor are his Ideas 

gods”’ (92). 

3. His God is a mediator between Being and Be- 
coming (89, 92, 102 f., 111, 172, 192); he is, on 

the whole, immanent (179). 
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. In the context of the theory of movement, God 
is the principle responsible for movement, 
change, and life generally (later dialogues 
[89}). 

. In the account of God’s nature, both Mind 
and Soul are to be included (89). 

. In Timaeus, the rational order of the Cosmos 
is the product of Mind, which is the basic 
principle (112 f., 116); its movement and life 
are the product of the World-Soul, which is 
one of the implements created and employed 
by Mind (89 f., 113, 116); the Cosmos, too, is 
divine (117 f.). 

. In Laws, the World-Soul, with Mind as ally, 
is basic (112, 116, 138, 162). 

. God is not himself a soul, but he is concerned 
with Soul alone, and with the moral advance of 
individual human souls (Laws [153 f.; 156-59]). 


Like all creeds, the foregoing recital of cer- 
tain beliefs extracted from the dialogues lacks 
the logical and imaginative power of their 
philosophical or liturgical contexts; creeds, 
after all, are for believers, not for infidels. Un- 
like most creeds, however, this collection of 
tenets lacks also logical coherence through its 
failure to define the relationships between God, 
Mind, and Soul, not to mention Ideas. It 
avoids “confounding the persons,”’ as it were, 
but at the cost of “dividing the substance” of 
the deity. In phrasing point 5 above, I found 
it difficult to represent adequately Mr. Solm- 
sen’s language in the paragraphs beginning 
(p. 89) with the sentence ‘‘What is the nature 
of this Platonic God and by what name will 
he call him?” In the sequel he refrains from 
identifying Plato’s God with Mind, and he 
explicitly—and rightly—denies (as against 
Burnet and Taylor) that Plato’s God is a soul. 
He has well explained by reference to their re- 
spective contexts the emphasis on Mind in 
Timaeus and on Soul in the Laws, as is sug- 
gested in points 6 and 7 above. I have already 
indicated elsewhere (Moira, pp. 291-93; also 
CW, XXXV [1942], 220) my reasons for agree- 
ing substantially with Mr. Hackforth’s posi- 
tion. Utilizing Philebus 23 c-30e (Nous as 
cause and as creative of Soul; a passage ig- 
nored by Mr. Solmsen), together with Timaeus 
29a (the Demiurge, the “best of causes,”’ 
creator of Soul) and Laws 896 d (Soul, though 
prior to all other created things, achieves good- 
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ness only through association with Nous), | 
conclude that Plato’s God, never described in 
and of himself, except as good, reveals himself 
in his works. As I have phrased it: “God, Nous 
or Reason, is both transcendent and imma- 
nent, both perfect and outgoing. Soul, how- 
ever, is not transcendent, since it operates 
only through genesis or kinesis. Nous and 
Psyche together comprise Plato’s conception 
of God’s manifestation in the cosmos. The 
Word was made Spirit and dwelt among us.” 
The Ideas, to be sure, are not included in this 
statement, yet must somehow be related to the 
theology; for this, Mr. Solmsen’s insistence on 
Plato’s God as mediator is important and 
could be profitably developed, perhaps in the 
light of J. Souilhé, La Notion platonicienne 
dintermédiaire. 

Two other recent studies, both of which 
appeared since Mr. Solmsen’s book was writ- 
ten and which should be considered along 
with it, though for quite different reasons, are 
those of H. Kuhn, “The True Tragedy: On 
the Relationship between Greek Tragedy and 
Plato,” HSCP, LIT (1941), 1-40; LIITI (1942), 
37-88, which contains a penetrating analysis 
of the ethical side of Plato’s theology; and 
J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's 
Later Dialogues (with L. A. Post’s review, 
AJP, LXV [1944], 298-301), which supple- 
ments Mr. Solmsen’s brief treatment of Pla- 
to’s later mathematical physics. 

Plato’s short way with dissenters (an in- 
quisition against stubborn atheists, if any can 
be supposed to withstand the ingenuity and 
patience of the Nocturnal Council) Mr. Solm- 
sen clearly considers no part of his theme and 
dismisses in a few sentences (pp, 132 f., 162). 
Yet either here or somewhere else it deserves 
serious treatment. Naturally Grote and all in- 
fluenced by him have been deeply troubled by 
such an attitude on Plato’s part. Shorey, to be 
sure, calls it “whimsical” (Unity, p. 86) and 
refers to “a few petulant and perhaps not en- 
tirely serious pages” (What Plato Said, p. 391; 
ef. also p. 398) and would thus reduce Plato's 
attitude, I suppose, to the kind of comic ges- 
ture by which actual poetry, shown to be in- 
ferior to an ideal philosophy, was sentenced to 
“exile.” But for the present case, I feel sure, 
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that is too facile a procedure; in the Laws Pla- 
to is in dead earnest (thus Taylor, Plato: The 
Man and His Work, p. 494); politics is to rest 
on religion, which, in turn, is to rest on a par- 
ticular kind of science. A noble program, if we 
may allow for a margin of error and mutual 
tolerance among poor mortals—scientists, 
theologians, and statesmen alike. But Plato is 
in no mood to condone free-thinking or non- 
conformity, and thus at this one point he pre- 
sents a fair target for the attacks, elsewhere 
unfair, of Professor Farrington in Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World, pages 87-136. 
Probably few today, except totalitarians, would 
care to defend this aspect of Plato’s theology. 

Within the limits chosen, Professor Solmsen 
has made a notable advance, in logical analy- 
sis and in lucid and sympathetic presentation, 
over previous treatments of his subject; his 
book will remain for a long time a standard in- 


troduction to it. 
WiuiaM C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


The Political Meeting Places of the Greeks. By 
W. A. McDonatp. (“Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology,” No. 34.) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 
Pp. xix+308+19 pls. and 31 figs. $5.00. 
As the title implies, the scope of this study 

is very wide. While the author is primarily 

concerned with the bouleuteria used by the 

Greek city councils and various arrangements 

(open-air auditoriums, the use of theaters, 

ecclesiasteria) for meetings of the city assem- 

blies, he has also included chapters on Minoan 

Crete, the Homeric period, and the federal 

leagues. Prytaneia, however, and the arrange- 

ments for political commissions are treated 
only incidentally. The limits of the book are, 
in fact, somewhat ill defined. Some buildings 
in Sicily and southern Italy and some con- 
structed in the period of the Roman Empire 
are included, but there is not a complete sur- 
vey of the secondary Greek regions or of 

Greece and Asia Minor in the period of the 

Empire. 

The value of the book is mainly in its col- 
lection and descriptions of the extant bouleu- 


teria and its discussion of their types and char- 
acteristics. Yet a more synthesized treatment 
of the evidence, which is rigidly separated into 
literary, epigraphical, and archeological com- 
partments, would have been welcome. Fairly 
detailed descriptions and plans of the buildings 
are given, and some photographs. In some 
cases (the Athenian Pnyx) the author’s dis- 


cussion is too detailed to be read with the plan, 


and the reproduction of the photographs is 
poor. Among the bouleuteria discussed is the 
little-known building in Heraclea near Mount 
Latmus, which, the author suggests, may have 
served as a model for the well-known ecclesi- 
asterion in Priene. In many cases, also, useful 
observations and criticisms have been added 
to the published accounts of the buildings. 

The book suffers, in particular, from an im- 
perfect knowledge of political institutions and 
historical background, which is apparent 
mostly in the chapter on the federal leagues, 
but also in inexact phraseology and some lack 
of discrimination in using evidence. For ex- 
ample, in the discussion of the use of the agora 
as an assembly place in the archaic period, the 
author refers to (p. 39) Plutarch’s Life of 
Lycurgus (6. 4-5) as evidence that commercial 
activity in the agora of Sparta led to the re- 
moval of the assembly meetings to a place out- 
side the city. That passage, however, does not 
mention commercial activity. Again, in con- 
nection with the meeting place of the Achaean 
League, the Amarium at Aegium, a descrip- 
tion of the precinct (pp. 99-100) included in 
the account of the early league is eked out 
from Pausanias’ description, which would 
presumably describe the place some five hun- 
dred years later. Such remarks as “Sparta 
.... continued to play a leading part in Greek 
politics” after Leuctra (p. 113) are scarcely 
correct. 

To consider some of the chapters in more 
detail: 

Crete in the Minoan period.—The theatral 
areas of Cnossus, Phaestus, Mallia, Gournia, 
and Hagia Triada are discussed as possible 
meeting places for political purposes; and it is 
concluded, by comparing the measurements 
of their “seats’”’ with those of other structures, 
that the “seats” at Gournia and Hagia Triada 
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were primarily steps. Accordingly, the latter 
should not be considered as part of a theatral 
area. The unsuitability of the areas for bull 
leaping (rather than bull fighting, as stated 
on p. 19) is pointed out. As the author con- 
cludes, the areas could have been used for 
sacred dances, state receptions, and political 
deliberations—if political bodies of such a 
type existed. 

Mainland Greece in the Homeric period.— 
From a discussion of the literary evidence in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the author outlines 
the nature of the council and assembly and 
suggests that the Homeric agore (meaning 
both the assembly and its place of meeting) 
was an auditorium with seats supported on 
an earth embankment retained by “Cyclo- 
pean’ masonry. At its center was a special row 
of seats for the elders. The various structures 
which have been identified at one time or an- 
other as Homeric agorai—the Grave Circle at 
Mycenae, the circular structure at Aexione in 
Attica, the courts at Mycenae and Tiryns— 
are rejected. Thus the Homeric agore is still a 
literary form. It is noted that the megara at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, which would presumably 
have been used for council meetings, show no 
traces of seats along their walls. 

City assemblies in post-Homeric times.—No 
structures are preserved which are identified 
as assembly meeting places for the archaic 
period. The usual view that the agorai were 
used is adopted, and it is suggested that the 
problem of seating was solved by wooden 
stands, tkria. The growing nuisance of com- 
mercial activity to political deliberation is 
noticed as driving the assemblies to special 
places of meeting and to the theaters. In 
Athens the Pnyx was used for most of the 
classical period. In this connection, the sug- 
gestion (p. 46) that the oligarchs in 411 B.c. 
did not hold assembly meetings there because 
of its democratic associations is open to ques- 
tion; for probably no assembly meetings were 
called except those mentioned by Thucydides, 
since the list of the five thousand was never 
published. A few cities with small assemblies 
are known to have had ecclesiasteria—Olbia, 
Delos, Priene, and Tralles; while others, such 
as Argos, may have had special places. Mc- 
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Donald describes the rock-cut seats at Argos 
cut into by the Roman Odeum but does not 
discuss the identification of the Pron (Schol. 
Eur. Orestes 871-73). The use of temples for 
assembly meetings is rejected because of their 
small size, so that the frequent references in 
authors to meetings in the hieron are consid- 
ered to have meant the precinct, not the tem- 
ple (p. 49, n. 50). There is, however, some 
epigraphical evidence for an assembly meeting 
in a temple (JG, XII, 7. 50). Size need not have 
ruled out some assemblies, for they are known 
to have been very small (Busolt-Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde, p. 446, n. 3). In con- 
nection with the Samian assembly, which met 
in the theater by “thousands,” it is possible 
that that was for the purposes of the corn 
allotment only, and not the regular procedure 
as the author suggests on page 62. 

The federal leagues.—The aim of the chap- 
ter is to ascertain the cities and, where possi- 
ble, the exact buildings in which the political 
bodies of the most important Greek leagues 
assembled. Brief accounts of the nature and 
history of the various leagues are given. The 
material available, however, is too great to be 
compressed into thirty pages, and there are 
many errors and omissions which give a dis- 
torted impression of the leagues. Then, no dis- 
tinction is made between alliances and federal 
leagues, although a fundamental difference in 
political organization was involved, which 
affected their types of meetings. The Achaean 
League of the early fourth century is referred 
to as “chiefly a religious Amphictyony” (p. 
93), yet it was evidently a sympolity which 
went beyond ethnic lines (Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 1). 
An attempt is made to discuss the types of 
assembly for the Achaean League of the Hel- 
lenistic period, without adequate discussion 
of the complicated nature of the problem or 
reference to Aymard’s recent study, Les As- 
semblées de la Confédération achaienne, and to 
the few epigraphical notices of meetings (Ins. 
von Olympia, No. 46, for example). A reor- 
ganization of the Aetolian League is not known 
to have taken place in 321 B.c. (as stated on 
p. 103), but the League is first mentioned in 
literary sources for 314 B.c. (Diod. xix. 66. 2) 
and in a decree for 367 B.c. (Schweigert, Heo- 











peria, VIII [1939], 8-9). The “widespread mis- 
conception” about the meetings of the Aeto- 
lian League, corrected on page 104, had al- 
ready been corrected in several places (Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1520, n. 1). The restora- 
tion of the Acarnanian League is better dated 
ca. 230 B.c. than “in 221” (p. 106), although 
certainly most of the towns were restored in 
that year. The date of the foundation of Mega- 
lopolis is usually placed in the summer of 369 
B.c. rather than in 370 B.c. (as on p. 107). No 
notice is taken of the two essentially different 
periods of the Boeotian League, nor is the de- 
struction of Thebes mentioned. Also, the Boeo- 
tian League had at different times various 
religious centers—Coronea, Onchestus, the 
Amphiareum at Oropus, and the sanctuary of 
Apollo Ptous, rather than Coronea only (p. 
109). In connection with the Lacedaemonian 
League, no notice is taken of the events of 
507/6 B.c., which transformed its nature. Also, 
although this league formed the basis for the 
alliance of the Greek states meeting at the 
Isthmus, the organization seems to have be- 
come a formal and permanent Panhellenic 
League only in 479 B.c. at Plataea, which was 
to be its meeting place henceforth. The early 
Panionic League should scarcely be called a 
“well-organized federal system’”’ (p. 114), al- 
though it did have more political interest than 
most early leagues. Yet it failed to unite the 
states before the threat of Cimmerians, Lydi- 
ans, and Persians, and did so in the Ionic re- 
volt only with considerable bickering. The 
reorganization of the Phocian League was 
after 191 B.c. rather than in 196 B.c. (as on 
p. 116), for Aetolia got control of Phocis de- 
spite Flamininus’ proclamation of freedom to 
the Greeks. The author states that. the Thes- 
salian League was reorganized under the 
Achaean League after 196 B.c. (p. 116). Is 
this confusion between Peloponnesian and 
Phthiotie Achaea? No mention is made of the 
meetings of the general assembly of the Am- 
phictyonic League at Delphi. 

The city councils in post-Homeric times.— 
This chapter and the comparisons and con- 
clusions of the following chapter are the most 
valuable sections of the book. The problems 
of the identification of the various buildings, 
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which sometimes rests on little more than con- 
jecture, are handled with commendable cau- 
tion. The extant buildings are described under 
the headings “Situation,” Description,” 
“Tdentification,” and “Date.” There is an in- 
teresting section on the housing of archives 
(pp. 155-65) and a summary of the question 
of the identification of the Metroén-Bouleu- 
terion complex in Athens, in which Picard’s 
theory is rejected (pp. 175-79). A minor refer- 
ence might be added: a specific notice of the 
curia, presumably the bouleuterion, at Mes- 
sene which helps to identify it (Livy xxxix. 
49, 12). 


In the final chapter the author considers the 
bouleuterion as an architectural type with 
reference both to Vitruvius’ prescription and 
to the evidence of the buildings. The bouleu- 
terion in a Greek city was usually placed at 
the edge of the agora. The sanctuaries of Delos, 
Delphi, Olympia, and Eleusis furnish under- 
standable exceptions, as does the Thersilion at 
Megalopolis, which was not primarily for city 
use. The proportions are usually in accordance 
with the size of the agora, as Vitruvius pre- 
scribed; but its relation to the size of the city 
depended, of course, on such factors as the 
size of the council and the funds available. In 
general, it was found that the buildings identi- 
fied as bouleuteria were of three types accord- 
ing to their ground plan: square (Vitruvius’ 
quadrata), broad (Vitruvius’ oblongata), and 
narrow. The latter, of which the building at 
Olympia is the earliest example, show con- 
siderable variation in their interior plans and 
as a type went out of use in the early Hellen- 
istic period, with the possible exception of the 
Phokikon. The square and broad type of bou- 
leuteria were uniform in having a theater-like 
interior, although there is some variation in 
the scheme of interior supports which show in 
their development a utilization of growing 
architectural knowledge. Small sections of 
this chapter are devoted to the subjects of 
decoration, financing, secondary uses, and the 
cults connected with political deliberation. A 
table is added, listing the extant bouleuteria, 
their characteristics, and the probability of 
their identification. 
The proofreading and the “mechanics” of 
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the book have been carefully done. A few 
emendations are to be noted: the half of the 
table printed on page 289 would be easier to 
correlate with the other half on page 288 had 
the items been set directly opposite the name 
of the city to which they refer; the reference 
on page 111, note 89, should be to Livy xii. 
38. 1; page 127, note 4, should be Thuc. ii. 15. 
2; on page 152 the footnote reference for Myti- 
lene should be 113, page 158. There are several 
slips in translation: page 20, Iliad x. 326, and 
‘li. 54 should be “at the ship” and “near the 
ship,” respectively, not “ships.” Finally, tufa 
should not be used to describe the stone em- 
ployed in the bouleuteria at Heraclea (p. 192) 
and Megalopolis (p. 204). 
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The Geometric and Orientalizing Pottery. By 
Saut 8S. Wernsera. (“Corinth: Results of 
Excavations Conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens,” 
Vol. VII, Part I.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv+104+ 
45 pls. 

“The pottery published in this volume was 
found in the Corinthia, the large majority of 
it at the site of ancient Corinth, during the 
period from 1896 to the summer of 1939. It 
does not include the large groups of Geometric 
and Orientalizing pottery which were found 
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in the North Cemetery and in the Potters’ © 
Quarter at Corinth.” There are 379 items, all” 
illustrated by photographs of adequate quality — 
and size and many by drawn half-sections, — 
Few of the vases will make their way into the © 
general books, though there are good speci- | 
mens of divers shapes and at least one frag. 
ment (No. 190) with good drawing. Fewer ~ 
than a dozen pieces were imported; among 
them are two Italian bucchero bowls of the © 
late seventh century. 4 
The pottery is divided into six chronologi- | 
cal parts, and within each the vases found in ~ 
closed groups are kept together. Each chapter | 
has an introduction and a conclusion, and ~ 
general conclusions are presented in a seventh 
chapter. It would have been desirable to pre- 
sent a list of the imported pieces, since they” 
are not segregated ‘in the catalogue, and it | 
might have been possible to say a little more ™ 
about the few inscriptions. The descriptions ; 
are good, the discussions succinct and ade 
quate; within the broad categories the posi- © 
tions of individual pieces are determined with | 
considerable precision by reference to analo- ” 
gous pieces; and contributions are brought to © 
the subject, notably in regard to the history ~ 
of certain forms. Dr. Weinberg, who is now | 
in military service, has creditably performed — 
a task which makes heavy demands on his — 
scholarship and has genuine value for the © 
archeology and history of Corinth. 
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